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Love and ‘Fin Amors’ 


KENELM FOSTER, ov. 


Love is a word we use for widely different activities: sexual desire 
friendship, turning to God; we even ‘love’ books or games. Th 
differences can be marked by adjectives (love is ‘carnal’ or ‘spiritual’ 
but the recurrence of the same noun implies, one supposes, that some. 
thing remains the same, or similar, in every case. But it is not easy to 
define this common factor or similarity, and we are more likely to kk 
irritated by the ambiguity of ‘love’ than to try to see how it arises—to 
take, I mean, this ambiguity as a clue for exploring our own nature, 
On reflection, however, we might agree that the imprecision of the 
term comes from its meaning, if anything, too much, not too little; 


from its referring to something at the centre of existence and involved.) 


inextricably, with all that we do. We might, of course, try to limit the 
meaning of the word to one particular context, to sexual relations; bu 
although ‘love’ in modern English does chiefly refer to sex, sucha 
limitation would be somewhat artificial. The idea behind the wider, 
inclusive use of the term arises quite naturally, and it is an integral par 
of our culture, as a glance at any Latin dictionary will show. Already 
in classical Latin amor had a wide, trans-sexual sense; which Christian 
theology and meditation was quick to appropriate in its turn, and ther 
enormously to extend—enough to recall a single great phrase from Si 
Augustine, pondus meum, amor meus: ‘my weight is my love; thereby] 
am borne, whithersoever I am borne’.! Indeed the Confessions make it 
evident that, from one point of view, Augustine’s search for God wa 
nothing but a profound exploration of his own capacity for loving; ané 
this experience of his left an indelible mark on the word amor and it 
derivatives. 

From the Scholastics the term got a finer precision, while at th 
same time its width of reference was clarified by a better understanding 
of the technique of analogy. Thus St Thomas could identify amor with 
the ‘natural appetite’ which inclines every being, according to its place 
in the scale of things, to an exactly appropriate perfection.? Ama 
expressed the dynamic factor in the cosmos, analogically realized onal 
the levels of existence; a dynamism which derived from, and variously 


1Confessions, XIll, c. 9. 2Summa theol. 1a. 60, 1. 
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LOVE AND ‘FIN AMORS’ 


represented, that primal subsistent love which is simply identical with 
God. And obviously, from this point of view, sexual love is only one 
of love’s possible realizations. And so it was for the only man of the 
Middle Ages who was able to achieve, on a really large scale, an 
imaginative ‘correlative’ to the highest abstract thought of that time. 
In Dante’s Comedy love, without losing contact with the emotions, 
gains an entirely trans-sexual and universal reference. ‘Neither the 
Creator, my son, nor any creature . . . was ever without love, mai fu 
sanza amore’, declares Virgil half-way up the Mount of Purgatory; and 
the lesson is recalled and confirmed in the deepest and most deeply felt 
passages of the Paradiso. 

But there was only one Dante, and no other poem of the Middle 
Ages can be compared with the Divine Comedy as an exploration of 
trans-sexual love. Generally speaking, the writers and poets in the 
vernaculars—French, Provengal and Italian—which sprang up in the 
wake of Latin gave to the terms derived from amor a more restricted 
and to us more familiar sense. By love (their most usual theme) they 
normally meant sexual love, and generally that refined form of it 


} which the troubadours called fin amors. The concept of fin amors, as 


Maurice Valency says in his well-informed and perceptive study of the 
Provencal and early Italian love-lyric, was‘the basis of the troubadour 
love song, and of all the lyric and narrative forms which came under its 
influence’®; which is as much as to say a very large part of the lay litera- 
ture of Europe from Chrétien de Troyes to Petrarch. Naturally there 
were wide varieties of tone and emphasis; there was the unpredictable 
Dantean development; and there was plenty of incidental lewdness and 
carnality—things not encouraged by the code of strict fin amors, so that, 
from this point of view, much of the Decameron contrasts with Bocc- 
accio’s own attachments to the troubadour tradition—; and yet, all 
through, the troubadour theme persisted: sublimated sexual desire, 
expressed in a cult and service of the desired object, the woman, as in 
some sense the male lover’s superior. 

Gaston Paris called it amour courtois, and since this name has been 
generally adopted it may as well be retained. Yet it is a little misleading, 
for this form of love had nothing essentially to do with courts whether 
feudal or royal. It was of course historically connected with feudal 
courts, for it arose among the southern French nobility at the end of 
the eleventh century. But this circumstance, though it affected the 


"In Praise of Love: An Introduction to the Love-Poetry of the Renaissance; The 
Macmillan Company, New York (Paperback Edition); 12s. 
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forms and expression of courtly love, did not make it an intrinsically 
feudal phenomenon; indeed it would be nearer the truth to call it 


essentially anti-feudal. Mr Valency sees it as a ‘symptom of the decline 


of feudalism’; for whereas, he says, ‘in the material world (the social 
and juridicial system of the time) a vassal paid homage to his lord—the 
source presumably of all his good—in the world of love his homage 
was paid to his lady, the source of all his joy’. That this homage, since 
it was normally paid to another man’s wife, involved potentially the 
additional treason of adultery, means of course that to some extent at 
least courtly love must have operated as an anti-Christian, as well as an 
anti-social, factor in medieval society. I shall return to this point pre- 
sently; but first we may note the curious reversal (however limited in 
its effects) of the established social order implied in the fact that courtly 
love put the human male on his knees before the female; for certainly 
in that society authority was normally vested in the male—it was a 
patriarchal world. It is true that some of the troubadours were the 
social inferiors of the women they worshipped; but some were not and 
social inferiority had nothing essentially to do with that worship. It is 
true that most of these ladies were well-born, but to say this is only to 
state the fact that twelfth century courtly love was in the main an 


upper-class occupation. Its chief patrons and propagators were great | 


ladies like Eleanor of Aquitaine and her daughter, Marie of Cham- 
pagne. But there was no intrinsic reason why the cult of love should not 
spread into the middle class, as later in fact it did; though without ever 
losing traces of its aristocratic origins. 

The problem of the literary source or sources of courtly love has 
been debated for a century now, but no solution has found general 
acceptance. Was it Ovid? Or the Arabs? Or Latin Neoplatonism? Or 
Manichaeism? Or Christian mysticism? Each suggestion has had its 
defenders, and clearly none is, to say the least, wholly satisfactory. 
Personally, I agree with H. I. Marrou‘ that, interesting as the question 
of sources may be, it is more important to understand the nature of the 
phenomenon itself; and, as Marrou points out, the only way to do this 
is to ‘replacer ses manifestations dans le milieu culturel ow il s’est 
développé’. As a fact in literary history courtly love emerges in the 
lyric poetry written south of the Loire at the end of the eleventh and 
throughout the twelfth century; and it was drawn out into a system 
and a code of conduct in the De Amore of Andreas Capellanus (who was 
chaplain to Marie of Champagne) probably in the 1180s. Whatever 


“Au dossier de l’amour courtois’, Revue du moyen age latin, 3, 1947, p. 85. 
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LOVE AND ‘FIN AMORS’ 


‘sources’, therefore, lie outside this French milieu, and are of an earlier 
date than about 1070, can only have operated indirectly through that 
milieu and can only have ‘caught on’ because the milieu was somehow 
disposed to receive their influence and to react in the way that it did. 
So it is to this medieval French milieu, within of course its wider 
European setting, that the student of courtly love should direct his 
attention in the first place; only so will he be in a position to make use- 
ful comparisons with literature born in other cultures, such as the 
world of Islam. This is the method recently adopted by a German 
scholar, Felix Schlésser, in a very remarkable study of the love-doc- 
trine of Andreas in relation to the Christian world out of which it 
emerged and from which it seems so strangely detached: Andreas 
Capellanus. Seine Minnelehre und das christliche Weltbild um 1200 (H. 
Bouvier u. Co., Bonn, 1960). This admirable book is probably the best 
we have on the doctrine involved in courtly love, as distinct from its 
expressions in poetry. It is both very learned (it runs to nearly 400 
closely printed pages) and very sane. It provides far and away the 
clearest and fullest available analysis of the De Amore, and it does so 
precisely in order to elucidate what is surely the most interesting topic 
which that curious treatise raises for a modern reader: the relation of 
courtly love to its Christian background. Schlésser’s treatment is at once 
delicate and thorough. He is fully alive to both the interest and the 
obscurities of his theme, for he has the great merit—not so common 
among learned men—of taking both human love and Christianity 
seriously. He knows the Catholic theology—contemporary as well as 
medieval—of sex and marriage, and therefore is able to see that the 
question of courtly love is in a real sense contemporary. What I mean by 
this I must try to indicate, briefly, before concluding; but whatever I 
say will be no more than a sort of footnote to Schlésser. 

If the relations of courtly love to the Christian background is an 
enigmatic one, this is not because we do not know what that love 
signified as a way of life, but rather because we know quite well what 
it signified—at least in those upper-class circles for whom the De Amore 
was written. The tone and allusions of Andreas’s book clearly reflect a 
little social world; that of his patron the Countess of Champagne, who 
was daughter to Louis VII of France. Andreas, clearly, is the spokesman 
of a sophisticated ‘set’; and he tells us with the utmost lucidity what 
amor meant for it. His very studied manner is an odd blend of gravity 
and impudence; and the gravity (which predominates) seems to come 
from a real conviction of the truth and importance of his doctrine, the 
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impudence from an underlying awareness that this was out of harmony ' 


with, not to say directly opposed to, Christian morality. So the question 
arises of itself: how did such a book come to be written (and written, 
I repeat, not by a solitary eccentric but from within a socially very 
eminent and influential circle) in a world so thoroughly penetrated by 
Catholic belief and practice as twelfth century France? This is obviously 


too big a question for one article (Schlésser’s highly intelligent attempt’ 


to answer it runs to 250 pages) but I must try at least to make its terms a 
little clearer by outlining briefly the gist, as I understand it, of the De 
Amore. That done. we may be in a position to draw one or two 
provisional conclusions. 

The De Amore is not one of the world’s great books, yet literature 
offers few topics of greater interest to the student of human behaviour 
than the theory of love outlined in it. For there are not many funda- 
mentally different ways in which men can try to organize and direct 
their sexual life, and it would seem that courtly love, as described by 
Andreas (who calls it, however, simply ‘love’, amor) is one of them. 
Love, then, is presented by Andreas under two aspects: (a) as a principle 
in nature, (b) as a code of human conduct in harmony with nature. 
As (a) love, amor, is sex-attraction, taken quite generally but with special 
reference to the attraction of the human male to the female (and not, 
or nothing like so much, vice versa: the De Amore is predominantly a 
man’s book). This attraction is personified as a god, the deus amoris (or 
alternatively as “Venus’, but Andreas prefers the male designation) who 
is represented as, in a very real sense, the power that rules this world— 
including the human world inasmuch as this is a part of nature. In so 
far, then, as men become aware of this power and freely submit to it 
in a way becoming to human nature, love becomes (b) the mainspring of 
an ethical discipline aimed at making the male lover worthy of the love 
which a particular woman has aroused in him. The woman, on her 
side, must first have freely accepted his love; an acceptance which, it is 
made clear, should be based on an intelligent estimate of both his 
capacity and hers for the fairly exacting relationship that will now 
ensue. True, this relationship will be more or less exacting according as 
the love is ‘pure’, amor purus, or ‘mixed’, amor mixtus. The former, 
which never terminates in carnal union, is the more perfect as being 
more enduring, less damaging to one’s neighbour (the woman’s hus- 
band, or the man’s wife, or both) and less offensive to God. The latter, 
which is permitted to end in coition—after passing through carefully 
gtaded preliminary stages—is less perfect. But both pure and mixed 
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LOVE AND ‘FIN AMORS’ 


love are equally love quoad substantiam, and both must therefore obey 
the rules of the game, rules that follow from the quasi-technical sense 
that ‘love’ has in the system. These include secrecy, a strict mutual 
fidelity (this is what Andreas means when he says that love promotes 
castitas, though he is honest enough to add quasi) and a real measure of 
self-control—in the case of ‘pure’ love a very considerable measure. 
But the moral requirements are more stressed on the man’s side; and 
here Andreas deploys a crowd of manly virtues: the lover must be 
truthful, generous, temperate, forgiving, kindly, brave, loyal and 
courteous; more surprising, he must be a good Catholic (heresy is 
placed first among the things that ‘bring love to an end’), respectful to 
priests, a frequent attender at church services. Above all, the lover 
must be ‘wise’, a sapiens amator; the term includes all the qualities just 
enumerated, for he is sapiens who knows how to measure his life by 
the right standard: and this only love will teach him. It is, in its way, 
a high ideal. 

The place of the woman is worth a little more attention. Andreas, it 
should be clear by now, sees ‘love’ as a moral discipline (even if, from 
the Christian point of view, the morality is fundamentally invalid) and 
in this discipline the woman retains the initiative: the moral progress 
of her lover is largely her responsibility—a responsibility she owes, not 
primarily to him, but to the love itself to which both he and she are 
subject. She can only allow herself to be the object of his physical 
desires in so far as she actively imposes the moral ideal which they 
should constantly subserve; for she is represented as somehow intimate- 
ly knowing in advance (Andreas never explains how) the perfection 
that is the term of the love-service. One might say that while the man’s 
task is to love, the woman’s is to embody the idea of love. Thus she 
stands closer to the ‘god of love’ than her lover does. She is more 
‘divine’, at least in her function. To borrow a term from Christianity— 
of which courtly love was certainly in some respects an imitation, 
though how far consciously so it is impossible to say—the woman 
functions as a sort of ‘sacrament’. Yet one must not exaggerate her 
superiority vis d vis the male, as some writers on courtly love have 
done. In the troubadour lyric, to be sure, the male is always looking up 
to the lady in a sort of worship; but a careful reading of Andreas’s 
prose brings out the fundamental pattern of thought which those lyrics 
partly obscure. The real ‘divinity’ is amor itself, the unique principle of 
moral perfection, the only ‘fons de bontat’. The woman is merely 
love’s instrument; it is her business to serve love; and this, in the first 
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place, by not hiding her light sub modio'—a characteristic example of 
Andreas’s use of Scripture! 

That love is the source of all moral worth is a first principle with 
Andreas; he takes it for granted and expects that his readers do so too, 
And this love is certainly not God nor the love of God. It is sexual 
attraction—sublimated indeed to a greater or less degree, but having 
always as its concrete object the body and soul of a human being, and 
as its ‘ideal’ object a growth in natural virtue. It entailed an ethical 
discipline, but one wholly measured by ends attainable in this world, 
The De Amore looks to nothing after death; in this sense it is a far more 
secular work than one of its chief pagan sources, the De Amicitia of 
Cicero. And then too there is the particular clash with Catholic moral- 
ity represented by or implied in what Andreas says about marriage— 
and says, incidentally, with a more than usually explicit reference to the 
opinions current in the aristocratic world for which he wrote. He does 
not, of course, attack marriage as an institution; he does not even 
explicitly defend adultery; he simply makes a perfectly clean separation 
of marriage from ‘love’: ‘it is perfectly clear’, he says, ‘that between 
husband and wife there is no place for love.’ In his system marriage is 
simply an irrelevance, or is only relevant as part of the background 
against which, and partly in opposition to which, the courtly lovers, 
the servants of amor, pursue their private ends. And why has marriage 
nothing to do with love? Because love is simply not the same kind of 
thing as the attitude that a man should have towards his wife and vice 
versa. In marriage everything is governed by strict mutual obligation; 
but in the sphere of love everything proceeds as a free gift. Again, in 
marriage sexual passion is strictly limited by the primary end of the 
institution, the begetting of children; which is not the case in the 
sphere of ‘love’. Any pleasure (solatium) that married people take in 
one another, without reference to. prospective parenthood, crimine 
carere non potest, says Andreas, stressing with some polemical complac- 
ency the traditional theologians’ overriding concern to keep con- 
cupiscence out of marriage—a concern which at that time was still on 
the whole not yet balanced by any positive evaluation of sexual rel2- 
tions in marriage as an intrinsic factor in the human and personal inter- 
relation of the married pair.* Marriage-theology was still dominated 
5Cf. Matthew 5. 15. 
®This is a large and complex subject, however, and the reader is advised to 


consult the historians of marriage-theology, starting with the excellent articles 
in the Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique, vol. ix. 
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LOVE AND ‘FIN AMORS’ 


by St Augustine in this respect. This saint had, it is true, numbered 
fraterna societas and humanitatis solatium among the complementary 
‘goods’ of marriage; but the mutual love to which such expressions 
refer was thought of in a way that tended to set it spiritually apart from 
the sex-relation as such. The latter had its place in marriage of course, 
but one the moral status of which was not very clear. Its connection 
with justice was clear enough; far less so its connection with charity. 

The two points in Andreas’s argument, mentioned above, mark the 
essential difference for him between amor and maritalis affectio. Love is 
entirely excluded from marriage. And it is important to note (in order 
to understand the rise of courtly love) that this conclusion, which no 
doubt sounds shocking to us, would probably not have seemed un- 
acceptable to an average twelfth century theologian who took the 
trouble to discover what Andreas and his patrons meant by love: a 
relationship based on sex but human and, in its effects, ennobling. But 
in that case had not the theologians perhaps run the risk of so under- 
valuing sex as to have only a rather one-sided ideal of Christian 
marriage to offer to the lay world? And isn’t it plausible to take the 
rise of courtly love as in part a symptom of this state of affairs—of 
something one-sided and incomplete in the orthodox view of marriage 
current at the time? Something, it seems, was missing and the lack 
was beginning to be felt in dangerous ways. It cannot be doubted 
that courtly love represented a certain estrangement from the Christian 
tradition, a threatening unrest, in those affected by it. One must not 
exaggerate, of course. Andreas was a man who delighted in taking 
ideas to extremes: his sharp disassociation of love from marriage is not 
found, for example, in his great contemporary Chrétien de Troyes, 
except in one poem, the Lancelot, which, it is interesting to note, was 
very probably written at the direct instance of Marie of Champagne. 
Still, Andreas is a very important witness. And the break with Christian 
morality that his work represents becomes still clearer if we consider 
that he not only separates love from marriage but also evidently regards 
the former as a morally superior ‘state’ to the latter. He never actually 
says this, but it logically follows from his first principle that love is the 
only source of moral worth and nobility. 

I have said that he looked to nothing beyond death: there is no 
Beatrice in the De Amore. Yet Dante was bred in the troubadour trad- 
ition and would be quite incomprehensible without it: a Christian 
mind, then, could assimilate much of its trend and temper. Nor is this 
teally surprising; courtly love after all grew out of Christian soil. 
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Historically it was one manifestation among many of that general 
growth in intellectual, spiritual and emotional refinement which so 
evidently affected the western world, and especially France, throughout 
the twelfth century. It was the age of St Bernard and the Victorines, of 
Abelard and the school of Chartres. Viewed in that context courtly love 
becomes entirely explicable. To paraphrase a remark of Gilson’s, it 
was the effort of a society ‘polie et affinée par des siécles de christianisme’ 
to elaborate a code of human love that would be neither mystical nor 
bestial but simply human.’ The effort led to heresy, the code was nota 
Christian one; yet there were elements in it—particularly a new rever- 
ence for women—which one is reluctant to call pagan. 


A Theological Chronicle: Sin 
CORNELIUS ERNST, o-p. 


Philosophers have measured mountains, 

Fathom’d the depths of seas, of states, and kings; 

Walk’d with a staffe to heav’n, and traced fountains: 

But there are two vast, spacious things, 

The which to measure it doth more behove; 

Yet few there are that sound them—Sinne and Love. 
(Herbert, The Agonie) 


I cannot remember ever having seen an article in BLACKFRIARS on sin— 
not sin and Mauriac or Graham Greene, or sin and homosexuality or sin 
and Jung: just sin. This may very well be due to my own pre-occupa- 
tions; it is easy enough simply not to notice an article which doesn’t 
seem to offer anything to one’s immediate structure of interests. But 
even then, it may be, this inadvertence would not I feel be untypical. 
If the Catholic intelligentsia today is very conscious of having moved, 
and having to move still further, from a Catholicism almost wholly 


7] take this from the appendix, “St Bernard et l'amour courtois’, in La théologie 
mystique de Saint Bernard, Paris, 1934. 
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A THEOLOGICAL CHRONICLE: SIN 


turned in on itself, psychologically and sociologically, almost wholly 
‘interior’, it is hardly surprising that the Catholic themes which excite 
and hold attention are ‘exterior’ ones: liturgy, the lay apostolate, ‘the 
Bible’ (the Bible as proclaiming a message, kerygmatic, and not as 
‘devotional’). Again, it isn’t easy to write about sin or to think about 
it, to make it an object of serious contemplation, to hold it before the 
mind’s eye. One’s own crude and violent experience of sin interferes 
with the peaceful contemplation; the mind’s eye is blurred, one is too 
personally engaged at levels of one’s own experience and of one’s 
capacity for experience which haven’t yet been fully resolved and 
which remain too naive and immature, too sore, to allow of precise 
observation and registration: we can’t have pity enough on our own 
souls. For surely the capacity for pity here presupposes a security in 
God, a simple acceptance of his holiness at work and present in us, 
which not many of us would care to claim. We can’t bear our sin 
because we can’t bear the intimacy of God’s love; and we remain at 
heart stunted and loud, angry children with bright ideas. 

Perhaps this is why sin is left to the writers of ‘spiritual reading’ and 
the textbooks of moral theology, both, it is commonly assumed, no 
longer deserving credit and respect from adult Catholic minds. All the 
more welcome is due, then, to the large and imposing symposium on 
sin, the first volume of which has recently been published in the 
Louvain series, Bibliothéque de Théologie, the seventh in its section of 
moral theology. After a stimulating introduction by P. Delhaye, the 
contributors deal with the Old Testament (A. Gelin), the New Testa- 
ment (A. Descamps), sin among primitive peoples (J. Goetz) and among 
the Greeks (A. Jagu); C. Boyer and M. Huftier deal with the theology 
of original sin, and of actual sin, mortal and venial; finally V. Palach- 
kovsky and C. Vogel discuss Orthodox and Protestant doctrines. The 
second volume is to deal with pastoral problems. It may fairly be said 
that as an instrument de travail the work is invaluable; to work through 
this massive volume is to exercize oneself most profitably. (I must, 
however, record with regret that the article on the New Testament is 
most disappointing. A solicitude for ‘method’ has led Canon Descamps 
to omit any consideration of St John and the later Pauline epistles; and 
even the analysis of Romans, where it does not rely on Cerfaux and 
others, is hardly satisfactory). If this is also the best that can be said of it, 


the implied limitation bears on the conception of a symposium on sin, 


1 Théologie du Péché; Desclée et Cie. Mention may also be made here of the 
useful little book by H. Rondet, Notes sur la Théologie du Péché; Lethielleux. 
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and indeed on any theological subject. It is not easy to see what the 
professedly theological articles by Boyer and Huftier have to do with 
the ‘positive’ articles by the first four contributors; and even the theo- 
logical articles themselves seem to be incapable of freeing themselves 
from the historical method. Huftier, for instance, writes with the 
greatest insight and persuasiveness on St Augustine and then with 
rather less sympathy on St Thomas (one has a slight feeling that St 
Thomas is being ‘worked up’ to be as existential as possible); but it 
doesn’t really emerge that all this speculative analysis is meant to bear 
on an experience which is brought to birth in a response of faith to 
Revelation. We are familiar enough now, I suppose, with the deficien- 
cies of a dogmatic theology which proceeds in a sort of vacuum and 
where the object of theology appears to be theology itself and not the 
living God; but we have hardly begun yet to animate our moral 
theology with the same communion of life in faith.? In a symposium 
like this, where Scripture has been dealt with in the first two chapters, 
the theologian is left to animate his theology (if he can) by treating it 
as the reconstruction of an experience: to suggest resonances of a personal 
kind for the abstract language. But surely the personal resonances, 
precisely as personal, can be relevant at most only as further data, 
aspects of Revelation as this is disclosed in the isolated response of 
faith of an individual, granted, an individual saint. What we have to 
look for in a theology is the way in which the thought and language ‘fix’ 
the resonances of Revelation itself, and the extent to which a given 
theology does so; and finally to consider how we may enlarge our 
speculative views to ‘fix’ and comprehend more of Revelation. 

One simple example will illustrate this distinction. St Augustine and 
St Thomas, and the Catholic tradition generally (in the West, at least), 
agree in making pride, superbia, the core of sin, the peccatum commune 
ad omnia, as St Thomas puts it. Now the tradition rests on the Vulgate 
translation of Ecclesiasticus 10, 15, initium omnis peccati superbia (a 
reading also found in Alexandrinus and the Syriac version). In fact, 
however, according to the generally accepted reading, Ecclesiasticus 
10, 12-13 (14-15) should read: 

The beginning of man’s pride is to depart from the Lord; 
his heart has forgotten his Maker. 
For the beginning of pride is sin, 
and the man who clings to it pours out abominations. (RSV) 


*But see B. Haring, Das Gesetz Christi, available in French as La Loi du Christ, 
and now appearing in English translation as The Law of Christ. 
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A THEOLOGICAL CHRONICLE: SIN 


There is a sin, that is to say, in some sense prior to pride; and this is to 
‘depart from the Lord’, apostatare a Deo in the Vulgate. And it is at this 
point precisely that St Thomas's analysis of sin needs to be read in the 
light of the Revelation it is trying to explore. For St Thomas we could 
say that pride is the general ‘human form’ (or in fact ‘creaturely form’, 
to allow for the angels) of sin, the human face worn by all our sins: 
it is the general form of the conversio, the intramundane aspect of all 
sin. But it is not strictly the aversio a Deo, the negativity of sin, its 
transcendental aspect. It is true that for St Thomas, sin, strictly speaking, 
is not simply the deficiency of the will, but an action posited by a 
deficient will—there is no transcendental sin which lacks a human face, 
a grin without a cat; but the deficiency itself, the failure of the will, is 
the negative potentiality of sin, its ultimate mystery, the darkness 
‘brought out’ only by the light of Revelation. St Thomas isn’t offering 
an analysis of metaphysical sin but a metaphysical analysis of sin in the 
light of Revelation—a theological analysis. And the analysis points to, 
‘fixes’, that inchoateness of sin, its “couching at the door’ of the heart, 
of which we read in the Bible. Sin is a failure before it is a refusal, a 
failure to allow God’s grace to assume the intrinsic dynamism of the 
will, its spontaneity for transcendence, into the mysterious economy of 
his plan for our salvation. Biblically speaking, sin is lack of faith. (To 
say ‘biblically speaking’ here is to make it clear firstly, that ‘faith’ is 
meant in the biblical sense, and not merely as one of the theological 
virtues; and secondly, that I am assuming the concretely realized 
economy in which we actually live, not some hypothetical ‘natural’ 
economy, though it would be possible to abstract from the concrete 
economy in such a way as to make the account hold good in the 
hypothetical economy too). 

This at least is one of the preliminary formulations arrived at in one 
of the finest books it has been my good fortune to read, a book which 
one had felt obscurely must have been written somewhere, sometime, 
or was waiting to be written; and now at last here it is, or at any rate 
the first volume: Péché d’Adam et Péché du Monde, subtitled Bible- 
Kippur-Eucharistie, by Louis Ligier s.j.3 This is not just ‘biblical theo- 
logy’ ; it is the Bible read with a sensibility disciplined but not deadened 
by extensive scholarship, a sensibility which is literary because it is 
religious, where the play of language is delicately observed and regis- 
tered and prolonged to its last faint vibration because the writer is 
firmly and exactly orientated in the fundamental, fine sense of the 


Collection Théologie, Aubier. 
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biblical Revelation—very simply, God’s approach to man. Consequent- 
ly there is no need to impose ‘theories’ or ‘theologies’ on the texts: they 
are simply helped to speak for themselves, as in the liturgy; and in fact 
Ligier makes use of both Jewish and Christian liturgies to confirm his 
readings. Throughout there is the same respect for the Word as one 
finds in the best Jewish exegesis, from the little I know of it; after a 
hundred and fifty years of biblical criticism, where the utmost violence 
has often been done to the Bible in the service of arbitrary theories and 
monstrous self-assertion, it had hardly seemed possible that Christian 
exegesis should again be capable of the same respect, while making full 
use of the new critical resources. The theme of this first volume is the 
way in which the whole Old Testament experience of sin is condensed 
in the archetypal image of the Genesis story of Adam; the obvious 
rightness of this approach—not the analysis of the Adam story in 
itself, with reference to other biblical and extra-biblical texts, but the 
gradual consolidation of the biblical experience and its re-apprehension 
as a unity in the Adam story—emerges with each successive step in a 
piece of truly creative writing. I have not the slightest doubt that the 
professional exegetes will be uneasy; the disquiet could be sensed in an 
extremely sympathetic and laudatory discussion of the book by A. M. 
Dubarle in the Revue des Sciences Philosophiques et Théologiques, and one 
has only to think of the absurdly unperceptive review of Durrwell’s 
The Resurrection in the Times Literary Supplement of September 1, 1961. 
Perhaps it will be possible to fault the book here and there, where 
intuition has leaped ahead of itself, as it were; at any rate, the present 
writer, who is no professional exegete, can only record his gratitude 
for a book which has made it possible for him in some measure to take 
the dimensions of sin in an articulate experience without being reduced 
to the impotence of private fear and perturbation or escaping into neo- 
Existentialism or a secularized metaphysical legalism pretending to be 
theology. 

God’s approach to man, God coming and coming near, der kommende 
Gott. God comes near ‘exteriorly’ and ‘interiorly’, the kingdom of God 
is ‘among’ you and ‘within’ you, entos humén. So sin too is exterior and 
interior; it derives its unity from its cohesive opposition to the God who 
comes exteriorly and interiorly. Today we know and must never allow 
ourselves to forget that for the rest of human history we shall never 
again be able to rid ourselves of the power to bring that history to an 
end by nuclear dissolution; never again shall we be able to condone 
even mildly what has been called (by Giinther Anders) Apokalypsblind- 
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heit, blindness to Apocalypse, here lack of faith in the God who comes 
in judgment. Where the mystery of iniquity seems to have reached its 
climax we may once again be able to recover the sense of sin before the 
approach of God in the Second Coming; not in fear and distress merely, 
but in the urgent expectation of the manifestation of the children of 
God. For sin is revealed in the drawing near of God: that is the common 
witness of the Bible and, say, St John of the Cross. If we say—and we 
must say— Come Lord’ and “Thy kingdom come’, our longing must 
include and surpass in hope our involuntary solidarity with the mystery 
of iniquity; for although we are exposed, precisely in the dimension of 
our transcendence, to the hostility of principalities and powers, yet we 
hold fast in faith that we are ‘in Christ’ who has been enthroned at the 
right hand of the Father above every principality and power (cf. H. 
Schlier, Der Brief an die Epheser, and, more recently, Principalities and 
Powers in the New Testament). 

And we have a pledge of the power of that love which reveals and 
overcomes sin, which surpasses our fear, first in the eschatological 
encounter of the Cross, and then in its daily commemoration. As Her- 
bert tells us again: 

Who would know Sinne, let him repair 
Unto Mount Olivet. . . 

Love is that liquor sweet and most divine, 
Which my God feels as bloud, but I as wine. 


The Pan-Orthodox Meeting at 
Rhodes 


JOSEPH MINIHAN 


Eight hundred electric lights brilliantly outlined the fagade and cupola 
of the new market that looks out on the Mediterranean quayside. On 
the top of the building, angled eastwards, was a large illuminated X P 
(Chi Rho) symbol, surmounting the words, Pan-Orthodox Meeting of 
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Rhodes 24.9 - 1.10.1961. 

Rhodes gave a warm official welcome to the congress. Ecclesiastics 
and civic dignitaries spoke. There were dinners, concerts, trips. Perhaps 
the visiting naval vessels of the United States and Britain did introduce 
what someone described as “unfortunate over-tones’ to the atmosphere 
in which religious matters are best discussed. But, on the whole, every- 
thing was calm, apart from puzzled speculation among journalists and 
observers; the extra hundred or so attracted by the congress were 
easily absorbed among the sun-worshipping late season holiday- 
makers; taxis did a roaring trade; excitement seemed to be well con- 
tained within the closed church where the delegates met generally in 
private. 

Religious inscrutability is intensified when ecclesiastics are bearded. 
Of the nine or ten Catholic priests on the island that week, four wore 
beards, but only Father Dumont, with the added advantage of his 
white Dominican habit, looked in place. The impression was forced on 
one that here was a man fully aware of the issues involved at Rhodes, 
who understood what the dignified prelates and their theologians were 
about: so far, an Orthodox might say, as a Latin can understand us. 

Orthodoxy’s view of the meeting was succinctly and forcibly ex- 
pressed in an admirable sermon by the Metropolitan of Myron, Mon- 
signor Chrysostom Konstantinidis. At the Holy Liturgy when the 
meeting began, he addressed not only his Orthodox brethren but also 
the Reverend Delegates of friendly churches. After insisting on the way 
the offering of the Divine Sacrifice would inaugurate the labours of 
the Pan-Orthodox Meeting, he emphasized how the Holy Orthodox 
Church, on its own initiative, was undertaking new advances to carry 
out God’s will in the present age. He outlined briefly the meaning of 
Orthodoxy by mentioning many of its characteristics—its metaphysics 
of eternity (i.e., other-worldliness), the spirit of liberty and the author- 
ity of Canons or Laws, its multiplicity and unity, the different Ortho- 
dox churches, and the One and Indivisible Orthodoxy. In reference to 
Tradition, he quoted from Saint Irenaeus in the context of the Church 
which is One, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic. 

In the eyes of the uninitiated, he pointed out, Orthodoxy presented 
quite a different picture. They judged against a background of the first 
eight centuries and seven Ecumenical Councils, and considered Ortho- 
doxy was a divided church, diversified by linguistic, national and other 
factors. Whereas, he said, despite bad times in the past and local 
schisms, Orthodoxy today was experiencing an effulgence throughout 
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the entire world. And the diversities in Orthodoxy, the external feat- 
ures people noticed, were nothing in comparison with the strength of 
the unity of Orthodoxy and the unification that existed. ‘One and 
Indivisible and, finally, this very unity of Orthodoxy presented as an 
antinomy in its varieties—these are the positive factors for a true 
appreciation of our Orthodoxy’. 

A true understanding of Orthodoxy explained the purpose of the 
Rhodes Meeting. The meeting was to project Orthodoxy on a pan- 
orthodox, pan-christian and world level. So far as the future was 
concerned, that lay in God’s hands. The Orthodox Church must 
shine gloriously immaculate—a body of men purified, such is God’s 
Church, in the words of Hermas’s Pastor. 

In the Pan-Orthodox Meeting of Rhodes, held between September 
24 and October 1, 1961, His Holiness Athenagoras I, the Patriarch of 
Constantinople, achieved a personal success on several accounts. It was 
his idea and it took place. Originally planned for 1960, it was intended 
to finish off matters left over from the Mount Athos Pre-Synod of 1930. 
As the affair turned out, the 1961 meeting developed into the most 
representative Eastern Orthodox assembly for nearly twelve hundred 
years. So the message at the close of the congress stated: “After a very 
long stretch of time, this is the first occasion that Orthodoxy has come 
together in such a fully representative meeting’. 

Twelve major Eastern Orthodox churches sent official delegations, 
consisting of ecclesiastics, theologians, and advisers. Through his rep- 
resentatives, the Ecumenical Patriarch presided. The main work of the 
delegates was to go over the list of subjects for a future Pre-Synod, a 
seven page scheme, which had been approved by the Holy Synod of 
the Ecumenical Patriarchate on May 4, 1961.1 After long discussions 
held in private by the official Orthodox church delegates, this list was 
accepted without much alteration. To prepare these matters for a Pre- 
Synod (which would make proximate preparation for a General Coun- 
cil of Orthodoxy), six commissions were appointed, with chairmen 
chosen from six churches. The commissions correspond more or less 
with the headings I to VI of the List of subjects proposed. Everything 
connected with the working of the commissions and their findings and 


1The main headings of this list of subjects were:—I. Faith and Dogma. II. Divine 
Worship. III. Administration and Ecclesiastical Order. IV. The Relations of 
Orthodox Churches with each other. V. The Relations of the Orthodox 
Churches with other Christian Churches. VI. Orthodoxy throughout the 
World. VII. General Theological Subjects. VIII. Social Problems. 
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recommendations will be co-ordinated by the Ecumenical Patriarchate, 
This role of Constantinople in Orthodoxy is extremely important, and 
may well presage a much greater obvious unity (expressed thus in view 
of the inaugural sermon) in the Orthodox body of churches. Reasons 
for thus thinking rest in the deep awareness Orthodoxy maintains con- 
cerning the oneness of the Church with Christ as Head, and the apos- 
tolical continuity of priesthood and baptismal regeneration that lives 
on in Orthodoxy. 

In no way would we suggest that Orthodoxy is inclined to grant an 
over-all pre-eminence to the Patriarch of Constantinople, but a desire 
does seem to exist to promote the goodwill and co-operation necessary 
to enable this Patriarch to play a useful practical part as leader, and 


possibly initiator. To understand his position, some consideration of | 


the churches that attended the recent meeting may help. They were the 
major churches of Orthodoxy which, as Christ’s Church, they claim 
has a total membership of one hundred and eighty millions. 

Other features to which attention must be drawn are among the 
superficial things explained in the inaugural sermon. Linguistically, the 
churches appear as Greek, Arab, and Slav or Russian. By organization, 
they are limited largely within national boundaries, so that individual 
churches can be referred to as national, local, or ethnic communities. 
Churches of less than patriarchal dignity, though autonomous, auto- 
cephalous or self-governing, naturally preserve affinities with one or 
other of the patriarchates, but for many centuries no machinery has 
existed in Orthodoxy for the regular interchange even of ecclesiastical 
news. This weakness may find a partial remedy in the measures decided 
upon at Rhodes, as preparations are made for a Pre-Synod, and then a 
full Synod or General Council of Orthodoxy. 

The continuing prestige of the Ecumenical Patriarchate—spoken of 
as The Phanar in much the same way as the Holy See is called The 
Vatican—does not depend on any numerical strength. Even though 
Constantinople assumes responsibility for Orthodox members living 
outside Orthodox countries (in the Diaspora, as is said), and is thus 
assured of numerical superiority over the ancient patriarchates of Alex- 
andria, Antioch and Jerusalem, her membership is still reckoned only 
in hundreds of thousands. Constantinople’s special position in Ortho- 
doxy, with a precedence of honour over the older patriarchates, is due 
simply to the historical fact that Constantine’s city became the imperial 
New Rome. In course of time, Christendom of the East fell apart from 
that of the West: again, this is simply fact. And the fact that today, 
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after so many centuries during which national considerations tended to 
predominate in the different local Eastern Orthodox churches, there 
appears to be a movement towards increased external unity and solid- 
arity, with the Ecumenical Patriarch as initiator, does indicate a new 
policy in what mostly interests us, namely, Reunion. 

Orthodoxy and the Roman Catholic Church was one of the sub-headings 
in the list of subjects submitted to the meeting at Rhodes. It was 
decided to study the disputable issues on which the two Churches differ in 
reference to: 1. Faith and Doctrine. 2. Administration. 3. Ecclesiastical activ- 
ities such as proselytism and the Uniat Movement. But Rhodes also accepted 
the cultivation of friendly relationships within the spirit of the Patriarchal 
Encyclical (Orthodox) of 1920, and more generally in accordance with the 
present favourable trend towards rapprochement and unity among Christian 
Churches.2 Seeing that most of the business at Rhodes was conducted 
in the privacy of secret sessions, it would be impertinent to pretend to 
know what was not afterwards made public, and it is hard to estimate 
the feeling of the delegates when this was discussed. But the intention 
of understanding the disputable issues on which the Churches differ 
offers more hope for the future, than the mere expression of a vague 
wish to follow the present favourable trend towards rapprochement and 
unity would have done. 

At the risk of seeming superior, a Catholic must hope that the Second 
Vatican Council will add great splendour to the Church and shed light 
on these matters which divide Christians. Undoubtedly Catholics would 
benefit by learning to appreciate more the heritage of the ancient 
Eastern Church which we claim belongs to us as well as to Orthodoxy. 
But if the westerner needs to regard and revere the religious glories and 
traditions of the Eastern Church, there is a compensating requirement 
that the Orthodox should learn about the glories of the Western 
Church. Perhaps this task is the harder for the Orthodox, seeing that on 
many scores he must first forgive, not our Church, but mismanagement 
by men in great social and historical issues. Justifiably we can plead the 
magnificent effort of the Council of Ferrara-Florence to re-establish 
the unity of Christ’s Church. But the Papacy was not at its strongest, 
human and political considerations played more than their proper 
parts: the reunion was short-lived, It ended with the loss of Constanti- 
nople as a bastion of religion and empire, and this event still rankles in 


2Cf. Greek Orthodox Archdiocese of North and South America: Ecumenical 
Patriarchate: Pan-Orthodox Meeting of Rhodes. List of Subjects for a Future 
Pre-Synod. p. $. 
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the minds of many as prime proof of the religious and political perfidy 
of the West. Disclaiming responsibility five centuries afterwards is no 
answer, nor would vicarious breast-striking for the faults of our an- 
cestors help. Catholics today must realize what Constantinople stood 
for during centuries of Christianity in Greece, in the Balkans, and in 
Asia. When Constantinople fell, the entire people of the West were 
shaken; but they did not act. 

Constantinople had been for centuries a symbol and a centre to 
encourage Christian peoples threatened by the Turks. Unfortunately, 
it spelt nationalism in religion, so that, in Western reckoning, Constan- 
tinople was associated even by the unlearned with the crime of religious 
schism, with a metaphorical rending of Christ’s seamless robe, symbol 
of Christian religious unity. But under Turkish rule, Orthodox Christ- 
ians seemed to have little option; force made them identify religion 
with nationality if they were to survive at all. And while, during many 
centuries, Ecumenical Patriarchs were either puppets of the Turks or 
martyrs, Orthodoxy still hoped for the eventual restoration of the 
great Patriarchate. In men’s minds it was the ultimate Greek institution. 

During the religious eclipse of Constantinople, the power of the 
Slav and Russian Orthodox churches grew and became established. 
Especially strong were the Georgian and Russian churches, with Mos- 
cow following an Erastian policy and freely accepting state domination 
in religious affairs. For Western Catholics, these chapters of religious 
history in the Balkans and the East were telescoped, and a grossly in- 
accurate picture was given of half-and-half Christians comprising two 
churches, one of Russian, the other of Greek, Orthodoxy. Even today, 
the quite educated Catholic has little conception of the true state of 
religion in Orthodox countries. He has the excuse that the Russian 
revolution and the penetration of Soviet influence into Europe during 
recent decades has made the situation ever more difficult to understand. 
And precisely now, in the context of Rhodes, one must try to know 
why so many churches from Communist lands were present at the 
meeting. 

It would be downright prejudice to see in their presence at the Pan- 
Orthodox Meeting a mere desire to serve the ends of Communist 
policies: it would also be untrue. For in all the countries that have come 
under Communism, Orthodoxy has been savagely persecuted, and 
most of all in Russia. At the same time, the speech delivered by the 
leader of the Russian delegation, the Archbishop of Yaroslav and 
Rostov, contained many of the peculiar accusations you expect from 
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a Communist Party speaker rather than a churchman. Although Arch- 
bishop Nikodemus spoke in private session, enough leaked out to prove 
his nineteen page delivery was thoroughly prepared. (Not much of it, 
happily, went to the world press.) Besides attacking colonialism, im- 
perialism, war-mongers and hoc genus omne, the Russian spokesman 
indulged in two fierce attacks on the Holy See. When the sharp dis- 
cussion that followed his speech had subsided, Archbishop Nikodemus 
smiled to those about him, and distributed chocolates. This I was told 
and I would rather like to believe; it shews the Archbishop is human. 
But one must ask whether his words really expressed the convictions 
of the churches he represented: if they did, then our answer is to pray 
for these churches: but if his words were insincere, he should be given 
the lie direct. For when tolerance is carried too far, there follows grave 
disservice to truth. 

The delegation of the Church of Russia represented ‘many, many’ 
Orthodox. This vague estimate of Orthodoxy’s strength in the Soviet 
Union was given by the delegation during informal conversations at 
Rhodes; it was further qualified with “No statistics’. So the guessing 
game begins in the important field of the numerical strength of con- 
vinced Orthodox. A majority of the Orthodox (their total has been set 
as high as 180,000,000 !), sometimes said to be eighty-five per centlive, in 
Communist countries, and by far the largest proportion of these men 
and women are in the U.S.S.R. In 1949, Father De Vries, s.j., gave a 
figure of ninety-five millions of Orthodox for the whole of Russia, 
but he was using old statistics and admitted that the matter was prob- 
lematical. But even with that high figure, his total, which included 
more than eight million Monophysites and Nestorians, only reached 
over one hundred and thirty-six millions. So, the realistic view certainly 
is that the numerical strength (unrevealed) of Orthodoxy lies enslaved 
in Russia. By sending a delegation to the Rhodes Meeting, the Church 
of Russia gave nothing away, and had nothing to lose. 

Next to Russia in numbers is the Orthodox Church of Rumania, 
with about thirteen million. They also suffer persecution, but their 
church lives: alongside these Orthodox are nearly two million Catho- 
lics of Eastern Rite.* Because Communism has not been so long in the 
saddle, there seems more hope for religion in Rumania: in the context 
of this country, it was interesting, though not completely reassuring, 
to be told by an Orthodox bishop that what sometimes appears from 


’The so-called Uniats constitute a special problem in church relations. As they 
were mentioned at Rhodes, this matter will be touched on. 
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the actions and words of Orthodox churchmen to indicate sympathy 
with Communism should not be construed as such. But, as with the 
Russians, there is no denying that ‘double-talk’ and ambiguous 
behaviour are bizarre interpretations of the Gospel maxim to be as 
wise as serpents and as simple as doves. Trimming tactics were widely 
employed when Orthodoxy was in subjugation under the Turks, and 
hard though it is to justify such practices under present-day atheistic 
materialism, one must allow for the possibility of their being used in 
these countries. 

Of other state-dominated churches present at Rhodes, Bulgaria 
(membership about six million) is traditionally unfriendly to anything 
Greek, and aligns herself in Orthodox relations with the Russians. 
Czechoslovakia’s Orthodox body is tiny, round the hundred thousand 
mark. Poland is exceptional, with Orthodoxy the minority religion in 
a country where most believers are Catholics. Only the Church of 
Serbia remains, the body of Orthodox in Jugoslavia. 

In Jugoslavia, a great deal of sympathy exists between Catholic and 
Orthodox churchmen, where the heroic leadership of the late Cardinal 
Stepinac impressed everyone. Orthodoxy has been persecuted; parade 
of religion is still not allowed, and clerical attire may not be worn in 
public, but there is no mistaking the Orthodox clergy. Jugoslavia has 
Catholic as well as Orthodox strongholds; the Orthodox muster be- 
tween six and seven millions. Representatives of this church at Rhodes 
sided, so one heard, with Constantinople and the Greeks in issues that 
required a vote. What a piece Saint Jerome would have written about 
all this. Illyricum was disputed territory, as also were parts of Greece, 
between the patriarchates of Rome and Constantinople in trials of 
strength before schism occurred. 

Had Greek been better utilized in administrative circles at Rome, 
and if there had been more bishops of the calibre of Saints Cyril and 
Methodius, practical men of great vision, the break-up of the Church 
into Latin, Greek and Slav might never have happened. But as things 
are, one saw at Rhodes the quite fantastic spectacle of the representa- 
tives of self-governing churches worshipping together (which the in- 
augural sermon referred to) for all the world as though it was of daily 
occurrence. From Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jeru- 
salem, they came; Russia, Serbia, Rumania, and Bulgaria sent dele- 
gates; the church of Cyprus and the church of Greece, Poland, too, 
and Czechoslovakia—in all twelve churches. Worship and meeting 
took place in the church of the Annunciation, a recent building on the 
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THE PAN-ORTHODOX MEETING AT RHODES 


waterside, about fifty yards from where the Colossus once bestrode an 
entrance to a famous port. 

Rhodes has belonged to the Kingdom of Greece since 1947. Eccle- 
siastically it falls within the province of Constantinople, but there is a 
Metropolitan of the island, and he headed the Arrangements Commit- 
tee. The personnel of the delegations, between fifty and sixty, accepted 
chairmanship from the Ecumenical Patriarchate, but they did their best 
to neutralize the venue by not permitting the Metropolitan of Rhodes 
to attend secret sessions. The church was almost extra-territorial. 
Further to this point, anyone who knows the island is aware of what is 
meant when people say jokingly, “Rhodes is not Greece’. A meeting 
of this kind just could not conceivably have been held in Athens, for 
that city is altogether too Greek. And it is ironic in the extreme that 
the country whose national church is so closely connected with the 
Patriarchate of Constantinople should have played host to the meeting, 
but ‘not in Greece’.5 

‘Not in Greece’, for the religious phenomenon of Greece puzzles 
Orthodoxy at large, just as it seems to puzzle the Greeks themselves. 
As Belloc hit on ‘Poland is the Test’ to decide eventually the justice of 
the Second World War, one might proclaim that ‘Greece is the Test’ 
as regards the future of Orthodoxy. Greeks would never say this, 
partly from good manners, partly from regard for Constantinople, and 
partly from a superficial cynicism which prevents them admitting too 
much religious conviction. But Greece is the only completely free 
country in which Orthodoxy is the national religion, with over ninety 
per cent of the people at least nominally Orthodox. (The Church of 
Crete—and Crete belongs to the Kingdom of Greece—is a small one.) 
The Orthodox of Greece number more than seven million. If strong 
religious leaders rose among these people, if there were a new flowering 
of religious life and practice, Greece might well be instrumental in 
promoting a renewal of Orthodoxy such as was prayed for at Rhodes. 
But to avoid any charge of simplisme, one had best say what was said 


‘It is not widely known that there is a Catholic (Latin) Archbishop of Rhodes. 
He resides in Rome, and is entered in the Annuario Pontificio as impedito. 
‘During Turkish domination, the Patriarch of Constantinople was the chief 
Greek ecclesiastic. As Greek independence was achieved, the National Greek 
Church was proclaimed by parliament in 1833. The Patriarch accepted the fact 
seventeen years later. Under the Turkish Government today, the Ecumenical 
Patriarch has to be a Turkish citizen, but he must also be of Greek descent to 
qualify religiously. With grand nostalgia, Greeks still look back to the days 
when Constantinople was the Greek city without equal. 
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at Rhodes, that the future lies in God’s hands: but there are very, ve 
many good Orthodox, clergy and layfolk, close to God. And Catholics 
make a tremendous mistake if they try to assess goodness entirely in 
terms of union with the Holy See. 

Such union in faith and practice is the ardent desire of the Pope and 
the Church. “God wills it’, one should say, but impatience with God’s 
ways and the fulfilment of his will is never justified. And if anyone 
asks what fresh hope of reunion has come from Rhodes, the truthful 
answer is that nothing new emerged. At the same time, since the matters 
for preparation for the Pre-Synod cover everything needed for reform 
and renewal, that is a good sign. So, too, is the Orthodox insistence that 
the idea of the Rhodes Meeting, of a Pre-Synod, and of an eventual 
Synod, is their own, and not something sparked off because of the 
coming Vatican Council. Provided that differences and weaknesses in 
Orthodoxy are not solved on principles of the lowest common denom- 
inator of agreement, much good must result from the programme en- 
visaged at Rhodes. And the higher the present-day ideals of Ortho- 
doxy reach, the nearer reunion comes. 

Those matters in which the Catholic Church is misunderstood by 
Orthodoxy—proselytism and the so-called Uniat movement, to give 
but two examples—may be appreciated when properly studied, even 
though not approved of. For what is mistakenly referred to as prose- 
lytism on the part of the Catholic Church is simply carrying out 
Christ’s command to preach the Gospel to every creature, and to insist 
on the truth of that Gospel, in season and out of season. The continued 
use of ancient Eastern liturgies for worship is a policy necessitated by 
recognizing the truth that the Church is neither Latin, nor Greek, nor 
Slav, but in the proper sense Catholic and, therefore, Universal. 
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Catholics against the Bomb 


Five Catholic university teachers have published a symposium on the morality 
of nuclear warfare entitled Nuclear Weapons and Christian Conscience (Merlin 
Press; 12s. 6d.). These writers state the moral case against the policy of nuclear 
deterrence with a clarity and cogency not hitherto achieved by Catholic writing 
on this topic in England. They conclude that in order to avoid becoming a 
party to plans to murder the innocent, each of us is bound to use all lawful 
means to secure unilateral nuclear disarmament and withdrawal from N.A.T.O. 
by this country. 

The essence of the argument for this conclusion is stated in the introductory 
chapter by the editor of the symposium, Mr Walter Stein. The plea is very 
simple indeed; (i) that some things are intolerable, irrespective of circumstances; 
that total war is thus absolutely intolerable; and that ‘nuclear defence’ means 
total war; (ii) that the mere willingness to risk a war that could annihilate 
civilization, poison the whole of this planet, and for ever violate the life of the 
future, if life survives, is a wickedness without parallel, a blasphemy against 
Creation; and (iii) that the policy of ‘deterrence’ involves a conditional willing- 
ness to unleash such a war and is therefore not only wicked in what it risks, but 
in terms of implicit intention. In succeeding chapters the other contributors 
develop particular stages of the argument. Miss G. E. M. Anscombe, writing 
against pacifists on the one hand, and advocates of total war on the other, ex- 
pounds vigorously the Christian teaching according to which war may some- 
times be justified but the deliberate killing of harmless non-combatants never. 
Taking this doctrine as his premiss, Dr Robert Markus observes that nuclear 
warfare necessarily involves the indiscriminate killing of non-combatants and 
is therefore murderous. He goes on to argue that the retention of the H-bomb 
as a deterrent, involves an intention to use it, in certain circumstances, in a 
murderous manner. Since this intention is criminal, the N.A.T.O. policy of 
deterrence is morally repugnant. It follows that a Christian in this country 
must refuse military service, and must use what political means are open to him 
to bring about unilateral disarmament, withdrawal from N.A.T.O., and an 
option for non-violent resistance. 

The symposiasts’ argument is complete at this point, but further essays 
illustrate other aspects of their case. Mr Geach, in a chapter entitled Conscience 
in Commission counters the suggestion that a layman should not seek to make 
up his mind on such matters, but should rely solely on guidance from those in 
spiritual or temporal authority over him. Mr Roger Smith gives an anthology 
of quotations from theologians, bishops and popes on warfare in general and 
nuclear weapons in particular. In a final chapter Mr Stein makes clear that the 
symposiasts, ‘unilateral disarmers’ though they are, advocate the renunciation 
of nuclear weapons not as a policy but as.a moral imperative. On prudential 
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considerations, he suggests, the arguments for and against nuclear disarmament 
more or less cancel out: each side to the dispute can show the absurdity of the 
other’s policy but not the reasonableness of its own. Here, he suggests, we can 
see the bankruptcy of any utilitarian system of morals which tries to assess the 
rightness or wrongness of an action by a calculation of its probable consequen- 
ces. Once for all, we are brought back to the insistence of Christianity that there 
are some actions, such as murder, which must be abhorred, no matter what 
the consequences. 

The moral case against the H-bomb has been frequently stated. The value of 
this book lies chiefly in the cool and patient answers which it provides to argu- 
ments which are canvassed among Catholics in support of the policy of 
nuclear deterrence. Here are samples of such arguments, with a summary of 
the answers provided in the symposium. 

(1) In modern warfare it is impossible to draw the line between combatants and non- 
combatants. It is impossible to draw a line between day and night; the two are 
distinct for all that. Full-time mothers, children, the sick and the aged are not 
borderline cases: they make up a large part of the population of any city. 
(Stein, pp 24-25; Anscombe pp. 59-60). 

(2) It is possible to imagine a legitimate use for an H-bomb (e.g. against a fleet at 
sea); therefore it is lawful to manufacture and possess one. As well justify the manu- 
facture and marketing of contraceptives on the ground that it is possible that 
people will buy them to melt them down into balls for their children to play 
with. (Stein, 33-36; Markus, 67-71). 

(3) The Governments of the West have no intention of using H-bombs; their 
threats to do so in certain circumstances are so much bluff. We cannot dissociate our- 
selves in this way from threats made in our name. How can we know that our 
governments are lying? The criminal attacks on Hiroshima and Nagasaki were 
the work of Western politicians, and have not yet been repudiated. (Stein, 33-4; 
Markus, 77-78) 

(4) Until the Pope or our Bishops have explicitly condemned Western defence 
policy, Catholics are entitled to follow those theologians who support it. The argument 
from silence of the Holy See has itself been condemned by the Holy See 
(Denzinger, 1127). A policy of approving everything not explicitly condemned 
by his own diocesan would have led a man into unjust war under Henry V and 
into schism under Henry VIII. (Anscombe, 60; Geach, 93-94). 

(s) One should choose the lesser of two evils: to disarm is tantamount to accepting 
Communist domination, but Communism is worse than death, so it is wrong to disarm. 
This rests on a confusion between a moral and a non-moral sense of ‘evil’. A 
moral evil may never be chosen—i.e., one may never choose to do wrong—no 
matter how dreadful the alternative. To embrace Communism would indeed 
be morally evil; but it is not the voluntary embracing of Communism, but the 
loss of political freedom, which is the alternative envisaged to a nuclear defence 
policy. (Stein, 37-40; Geach, 98-101). 

So faithfully have the symposiasts dealt with the current objections to their 
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CATHOLICS AGAINST THE BOMB 


thesis that hostile reviewers were able to dissent from their conclusions only by 
repeating arguments which had already been refuted in the book. Thus Mr 
Norman St John-Stevas, in the Observer, defended the use of nuclear weapons 
on the ground that the distinction between combatants and non-combatants 
had been blurred by modern conditions. This defence, we have seen, is already 
countered in the book itself: it was particularly astonishing to see it repeated in 
a week in which the newspapers had carried reviews of the official history of 
the air offensive against Germany in 1939-1945. For that history made clear 
that during a large part of the war Bomber Command was divided at the 
highest level on the exact issue whether the attacks of the R.A.F. should be 
aimed at precise military targets or at centres of civilian population. There are, 
of course, those who justify attacks on civilians on the grounds that wives and 
children comfort soldiers and cheer munition workers. But one who takes this 
view cannot pay lip-service to the traditional Christian teaching about just war, 
or appeal to modern conditions or technological advance. By a similar argu- 
ment a medieval king might have justified the sacking of foreign convents, on 
the grounds that the nuns were praying for his enemies. 

Again, Mr St John-Stevas argued that the symposiasts had made ‘an unreal 
contrast between a moral evil (dropping a nuclear bomb) and a material evil 
(submitting to Communism)’. In fact, he said, material and moral evils were 
to be found on both hands. ‘Is there no contrast then’, asked Dr Wangermann 
pertinently in a letter a week later, ‘between the evil that we do and the evil 
that we suffer?” 

The Bishop of Salford, in a kind and careful review of the book in The 
Tablet, suggested that none of the symposiasts had faced the problem created by 
the duty of governments to defend the material and spiritual goods entrusted 
to them by their citizens. Much however of Mr Stein’s concluding chapter was 
devoted to a consideration of the consequences of this duty, which he enun- 
ciated as follows: ‘It would not only be inexpedient but wrong if a government 
failed to afford the greatest possible protection to its subjects’ (p. 136). If the use 
of nuclear weapons as a deterrent is sinful, as the symposiasts maintain, then it 
is of no avail for a government to plead its duty to protect its citizens. Its duty, 
and its right, extends only to the protection of its citizens by all lawful means. 
His Lordship did not counter the symposiasts’ arguments against the lawfulness 
of nuclear deterrence, but insisted simply that the magisterium of the Church ‘has 
not yet laid down that the possession of nuclear weapons is sinful’, 

It is such a relief to see the arguments against Western defence policy at last 
publicly and soberly stated at length by English Catholics that one is tempted, 
out of gratitude to the symposiasts, to refrain from criticism of what they have 
written. But the cause in which they write is so important, and so bitterly 
opposed, that it is vital that the arguments used in its favour should be as 
rigorous and as persuasive as possible. Not all the arguments in the book meet 
this requirement. 

The essays by Miss Anscombe and Mr Geach, for example, lack persuasive- 
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ness.in places. Sometimes they make the tactical error of using premises which 
are more disputable than their conclusions. In the course of her argument to 
show that the deliberate killing of the innocent in war is murder, Miss Ans- 
combe makes the following points en passant: the concept of ‘aggression’ is to 
be rejected; it is probable that a man who belongs to a police force is leading a 
bad life; universal conscription is a horrid evil; the New Testament is not more 
‘spiritual’ than the Old; English law is corrupt in a fundamental matter. On 
all these points Miss Anscombe may be right; but none of them is essential to 
her argument, and each of them will shock and alienate many of her readers far 
more than the conclusion which it is her business to establish. Similarly, Mr 
Geach, in order to establish the inoffensive conclusion that one cannot act on 
the presumption that whatever the State does is right, throws out the suggestion 
that since the Reformation the governments of Western Europe have perhaps 
lost and never regained the right to the allegiance of their subjects. 

The failures in rigour are more important. In The Tablet the Bishop of 
Salford took exception to Dr Markus’ deducing from the immorality of the 
deterrent policy the necessity of refusing military service. The point is well 
taken. The armed forces have many tasks other than the nefarious ones of 
maintaining the deterrent, and it is not obvious that a man who joined the 
services with a firm and genuine intention of restricting himself to legitimate 
warfare would commit sin. Certainly the principle which Dr Markus enun- 
ciates in this context is too broadly stated: ‘in the circumstances of modern 
warfare responsibility must be accepted for all that is not antecedently, clearly 
and publicly ruled out, by anyone who in any way participates in its waging’. 
On this principle, a man who spent the last war mine-sweeping would be a 
party to the bombing of German civilians. There may indeed be other argu- 
ments to show that in present circumstances a Christian may not be or become 
a member of the armed forces; but no such convincing argument is put forward 
by Dr Markus. 

Again, the symposiasts seem to me to do less than justice to the theory of 
‘deterrence by bluff’. It is not enough to point out that politicians who endorsed 
Hiroshima, or who publicly proclaim adherence to utilitarian principles, are 
unlikely to be restrained from murderous use of the H-bomb by moral scruple. 
For it may well be argued that fear of inevitable retaliation must operate to 
prevent the murderous threats of Eisenhower and Sandys from being genuine 
expressions of intention. Nor is it sufficient to point to the risk involved: for 
when a course of action is condemned not for its own sake, but because of the 
risk connected with it, then the prohibition against it ceases to be absolute, and 
there is room for calculation of probabilities and alternative dangers. (For 
example, a speed and manner of driving which would be criminal in a pleasure- 
motorist may be laudable in the driver of an ambulance or fire-engine.) A 
fuller argument than any provided by the symposiasts seems necessary to refute 
the “bluff” justification of nuclear deterrence. One such is put forward by a 
correspondent in The Tablet of October 14. We may summarize it as follows:— 
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HEARD AND SEEN 


Even if there is no genuine intention on the part of any Western government 
to use nuclear weapons in any circumstances, the maintenance of the credibility 
of the deterrent demands that the governments concerned should demand from 
their servants (e.g., the officers on a missile range) a readiness to operate these 
weapons on receipt of orders to do so. But an intention to operate a murderous 
weapon in certain circumstances is immoral. No government therefore may 
exact such an intention, and no citizen may support a policy which involves 
such exaction. 

ANTHONY KENNY 


Heard and Seen 
THE STYLE AND THE MAN 


Itwas as a critic that Jean-Luc Godard began his work in the cinema, but all 
the time that he was criticizing the work of other men he thought of himself 
primarily, he once said in an interview, as a director who would one day make 
his own pictures. Eventually he started to make shorts, and after completing 
five of these he launched himself with something of the insolent ease of a 
trapeze artist into his first full-length feature, the dazzling A Bout de Souffle, 
which was first shown in France early in 1960 and came to London this summer 
where it had a long and successful run at the Academy. After this he made Le 
Petit Soldat, which was promptly banned on political grounds, and still remains 
in cold storage for, although it never specifically mentions North Africa and 
the terrorists in this film could belong anywhere and to any side, the contro- 
versial and—to judge by the excerpts from the script and the stills published in 
Les Cahiers du Cinema—horrifying torture sequences could only too easily be 
fitted into an Algerian context. Undaunted by this blow and the expense of 
time and money to no purpose, and showing a remarkable absence of bitter- 
ness, he turned briskly to make another quite different kind of film, with which 
he won first prize at the Berlin Festival this year. This was Une Femme est une 
Femme, a comedy starring the two most interesting and provocative young 
actors on the French screen today, Jean-Paul Belmondo and Jean-Claude 
Brialy, who play the masculine sides of a triangle which is completed by the 
exquisite Danish girl, Anna Karina, now Godard’s wife. 

Though he got his chance later than Chabrol and Resnais, Godard is perhaps 
the director who most neatly epitomizes the new school of French cinema. His 
sense of style is so acute, his confidence in his professional capacity so solid that 
he really does make films in the same way as one might embark upon a novel, 
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and the phrase ‘film-stylo’ describes precisely that absolute control over the 
medium to produce a result that is an integrated whole in a way that a British 
picture, for instance, is very rarely allowed to achieve. To make a film with the 
same fluidity with which a fountain pen covers a blank sheet of paper demands 
an unusual intelligence and flexibility as well as that massive confidence in one’s 
own authority that I have already mentioned. ‘A director’, Godard has said, 
‘should be the sole creator of a film. I’m only sorry that I don’t know anything 
about music’. He may not know all that much about music, but in Une Femme 
est une Femme he uses it as if he knew quite enough; as for instance in those 
sequences in which it is almost wantonly impressed into drowning the dialogue 
and, as it were, to take the place of the words it is shouting down—a trick that 
only a man with very clear ideas would have dared to risk. 

A stylist then, and perhaps a deliberate exploiter of style on occasion. He was 
not displeased when some critics described his technique in A Bout de Souffle as 
‘cubist’, because, as he explained, he had meant to make a film which dis- 
located the accepted way of making action thrillers as Picasso had dislocated 
the iconography of the nude. In spite of the originality of both form and con- 
tent in this picture, he still felt that its effect was more a demonstration of the 
break-up of established cinematic form, whereas Hiroshima Mon Amour, for 
example, marked the beginning of quite a new kind of cinema. The data of A 
Bout de Souffle’s plot could have been picked from any newspaper column; a 
rootless, amoral but intelligent young man (Jean-Paul Belmondo) steals a car, 
kills a policeman, sleeps around, partly because the occasions offer, partly 
because he feels obscurely that such violent inconsequence gives some point to 
his existence. Involved with him is an equally rootless but less intelligent girl 
(Jean Seberg), an American on her own in Paris. There is a kind of fatality 
about their relationship which he will not, and she cannot, explain and in the 
end she betrays him almost idly to the police; his futile death leaves her founder- 
ing in a confusion that we can see will never be resolved. The story may be 
rudimentary, but the way in which it is told is highly sophisticated. Godard 
started with a three-page treatment, and improvised the dialogue and the 
action from day to day. This, and the extraordinary, arbitrary cutting give the 
film a physical speed and a psychological urgency which leave one feeling as 
breathless as the title. We are given no explanations; we are shown Michel 
taking his stupid potshot at a policeman, and almost before the man falls we 
cut to a long shot of Michel disappearing at speed into the fields. Again, we 
see Patricia get up to join him in the car which draws up beside her but the 
next shot shows them already driving far down the street. We leave Michel at 
another point, and cut to Patricia on her way back to her flat and are as surprised 
as she is to find Michel already in her bed. The emotional climate of the film is 
determined by the technical expertise. All the film was shot on location, because 
Godard could not afford to hire studios at the time, and most of it with a hand- 
held camera because he gets bored waiting around for a camera crew to 


position itself; the result is a wonderful fluency that perhaps reaches its climax 
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HEARD AND SEEN 


with the film’s end; Michel has been shot by the police and we see his dreadful 
progress down the street, past real passers-by who show the same studied lack 
of interest that people always do when trouble is around. The boy, lurching, 
tripping, recovering and falling finally, to shudder to a death surrounded by 
people who neither care nor understand. It is perhaps necessary to say that the 
story, like that of Frankie and Johnnie, has no moral and no end, and that the 
language is very coarse. 

It is, however, wonderful cinema and so, in quite a different fashion, is Une 
Femme est une Femme. This is in colour—ravishing colour, too—and tells the 
story of a girl (Karina) and a boy (Brialy) living together in a very unglamorous 
quarter of Paris; she wants a baby and he does not. We see them quarreling 
over this and over the other boy who loves her (Belmondo); in the end she gets 
her way and Brialy crossly says to her “Tu es infame’ and in her charming Danish 
accent she replies complacently ‘Je ne suis pas un femme, je suis une femme’. 
Ingredients that may sound crude in cold print are whipped with speed, 
economy and fantasy into the lightest of soufflés , and the end result is some- 
thing like a Restoration comedy, with all Millamant’s inherent toughness and 
decorum in the girl’s character. It is treated with extreme artifice and yet, oddly 
enough, conveys perfectly the feeling of a real and honest relationship. The 
dialogue is full of private jokes as well as the obvious visual or conversational 
ones. Particularly appealing is a newspaper vendor who changes voice from 
baritone to falsetto over Figaro or Marie-Claire, and just once transposes them; 
or the shots of Brialy riding a bicycle sulkily round and round a table to annoy 
his girl; or the splendid non-sequiturs of a conversation between Belmondo and 
a man to whom he owes money, carried on through passing traffic as he crosses 
the road. The décor is highly important, with a pillar in the living room taking 
on almost the importance of a character as it interposes itself aggressively into 
an argument; the cutting makes the actual spatial element in the lives of these 
people vividly apparent to us, and the colour, the interchange between dark 
and light scenes, all play a part in the development of the story. Recurrent 
images and unexpected, even inexplicable, changes of costume keep one on the 
jump all the time. Witty, fast, with beautiful camera-work and a direction 
that betrays an arrogant disregard for slower members of the audience who 
cannot keep up, may well exasperate the British audience but no one can deny 
that it is a fascinating exercise in the possibilities of the medium. 

Godard’s moral attitude may seem more than ambiguous by Catholic 
standards, but to those who hold that the greatest moral danger of the cinema 
is not sensual temptation but a kind of voluntary anaesthesia he is clearly on 
the side of the angels; there is no chance of succumbing to daydreams in one 
of his films, the speed is too great and surprise too frequent. Shock therapy has 
surely proved more effectual than homoeopathy in cases of depression before 
this? 

MARYVONNE BUTCHER 
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Reviews 
THE JUST WAGE, by Michael Fogarty; Geoffrey Chapman; 30s. 


The doctrine of the just wage is one of the most important elements in the 
Church’s social teaching. For that reason, we should welcome Professor 
Fogarty’s latest book, in which he offers us not only his interpretation of this 
vital doctrine but also discusses the existing machinery for wage fixing in this 
country in the light of the Church’s teaching. He reaches the conclusion that the 
principles which guide wage negotiators come very close to those of Catholic 
teaching, though with some exceptions. There has, for example, been a reluc- 
tance in this country to give due weight to the national interest in particular 
wage bargains. 

Traditionally, there have been two main strands in the Church’s teaching on 
the just wage. First, the worker is entitled to receive the exact equivalence of 
the service he has rendered. Secondly, the worker is entitled to maintain a 
certain status, or, in other words, to receive a living wage. From this, Pro- 
fessor Fogarty derives his two principle conditions of wage justice. The first is 
that workers of comparable skill should receive the same rate of pay, and that 
rate should be as high as possible (provided it is not artificially inflated by 
monopolistic restrictions). 

If this first condition, based on the idea of equivalence, is quite distinct from 
the second condition, that the worker should receive an income sufficient to 
enable him to maintain a certain status, the question arises whether the two 
criteria may not conflict. Professor Fogarty endeavours to show that although 
distinct they are compatible, but his demonstration is not entirely convincing. 
It might have helped if he had shown, for example, that our concepts of an 
appropriate status (or the living wage) must be based, to a large extent, on the 
kind of wage level that actually prevails. It would help, too, if he had disting- 
uished between the exact equivalent which an employer is always bound to pay 
in commutative justice and the living wage which society should enable the 
individual employer to pay by ensuring the proper organization of economic 
activity. . 

Professor Fogarty states three further conditions of wage justice. First, wages 
must be related to the public good. If they are too low, demand may be in- 
adequate and unemployment result. Alternatively, if wage claims are pushed 
beyond what the national income will bear, there is the danger of inflation (the 
problem we face today). Secondly, the wages of each grade of labour should be 
determined by the common estimate of a relatively free labour market. (This is 
not the advocacy of complete laissez-faire. It is intended to rule out deliberate 
restriction of entry to an occupation in order to keep up wages, or agreements 


among employers to depress wages.) Thirdly, higher wages should not be 
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REVIEWS 


offered in compensation for avoidable dangers or hardship; rather these un- 
desirable features of labour should be removed. 

Although Professor Fogarty has written an invaluable book, and one which 
must be essential reading for any Catholic who claims to be a serious student 
of social questions, there are many points at which his argument will be 
challenged. This must not be read as an adverse criticism, for it is one of the 
merits of this book that its author has chosen to set forth what is in many ways 
a distinctive viewpoint, and has not been afraid of entering realms which are 
bound to be controversial. 

The reader will find a strong egalitarian sentiment running through the book. 
Professor Fogarty wants not only equal pay for workers of equal acquired 
ability but also, in the long run, equal pay for equal innate ability, or, in other 
words, equal opportunity to acquire skill. Whether this is either a practicable 
or desirable objective and whether it is a requirement of justice may be open 
to question. 

The same egalitarian sentiment is seen in his treatment of the family living 
wage. He argues that it is impossible to pay a wage sufficient for the support of 
the ‘normal’ family to all adult male workers (and also women, since the 
principle of equal pay for equal work is accepted). This argument is not con- 
vincing, and it could just as easily be argued that if the idea of a family wage for 
all workers is sound, it follows that the estimates of such a wage used in the 
calculations quoted are too high. Professor Fogarty goes on to argue that a 
man’s wage should enable him to support whatever family he actually has, and 
concludes that this can only be brought about by a substantial redistribution of 
income through family allowances. He suggests, moreover, a scale of allow- 
ances that would enable the largest family to maintain the same standard of 
living as the single man. To argue on these lines is to take an altogether too 
simple a view of what is meant by status maintenance. Nor is the appeal to the 
teaching of the Church on sex in support of this view justified. Catholic writers 
have rarely if ever suggested that the decision to have another child should 
involve no economic sacrifice, and genuine economic difficulties have been 
recognized as a sufficient reason for limiting the size of the family by legitimate 
means. One wonders, too, whether the author’s ideas in this field are equally 
applicable to professional earnings and unearned incomes. 

In his treatment of status maintenance, Professor Fogarty also discusses the 
means of providing the worker with an adequate income at those times when 
he cannot work—when he is sick, unemployed or retired. This leads to a 
general discussion of fringe benefits, with a re-statement of the principle of 
subsidiarity and insistence upon the right of the worker to make the necessary 
provision for himself. There is also a discussion of the means of reducing un- 
employment by controlling the general level of demand, by eliminating local 
pockets of unemployment, and by improving the terms of employment of the 
manual worker. Unemployment could be greatly reduced without damaging 
the flexibility of the economy if workers were entitled to a month’s notice. 
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Manual workers, like non-manual workers already, could then move from job 
to job without a period of unemployment between jobs. 

Still under the heading of status maintenance, Professor Fogarty supports the 
use of ‘reserve pricing’ by workers in a declining industry to keep their wages 
in line with those of other workers of comparable skill. It might have been 
better if he had mentioned that this problem is primarily one concerning 
workers whose skill is specialized rather than all workers in a declining industry. 
Although there are probably cases where it is bestto keep up wages in this way 
and to force a more rapid contraction in the industry, there must inevitably be 
a big fall in the status of those workers who are forced out of the industry by 
the rapid contraction. Status maintenance in itself does not demand the course 
recommended here, any more than it demands the course which is criticized, 
that of allowing wages for all in the industry to fall but numbers employed to 
remain unchanged until reduced by natural wastage. 

J. M. JACKSON 


THE RELIGIOUS FACTOR: a sociological study of religion’s impact on politics, 
economics and family life; by Gerhard Lenski; Doubleday; $5.95. 


You turn the pages and begin to shudder: “Table 50: Comparison of the Rela- 
tive Discriminating Power of Class and Socio-Religious Group Membership 
for a sample of Dependent Variables (White Protestants and Catholics only)’ or 
‘Table 40: Percentage of Urban-born Detroiters valuing Personal Autonomy 
above Personal Heteronomy, by Class and Mobility Status’. But your shudders 
are premature, if they are not simply prejudiced. For behind the alarming labels 
Professor Lenski has some very important things stored up; and no doubt the 
Athanasian Creed sounds strange to the uninitiated. 

This enquiry, conducted by the Detroit Area Study, into the social attitudes of 
Catholics, Jews, negro Protestants and white Protestants, is a serious attempt at 
inspecting the weight of inherited beliefs in terms of the life of the community 
at large. And the factor of religion, hitherto regarded as quite peripheral by 
many American sociologists, is seen to emerge in terrifying strength—terri- 
fying, because it is so often only a further sanction to underline attitudes that 
are rooted in fear or envy. This is especially true in a community such as that 
of Detroit, with a large and growing negro population and an economy which 
is heavily dependent on a single industry. 

Professor Lenski’s study is based on the usual research techniques, dependent 
on a sample survey involving interviews and a standardized schedule of question- 
ing. The optimistic claims that are made for the accuracy of this sort of survey 
can be questioned, but it is plain that an impressive amount of evidence emerges 
which can throw light on attitudes that are usually only a matter of local gossip 
or hearsay. It is likely that what is thought to be true of Detroit can be said of 
other major American metropolitan centres, and it can certainly be said that 
this detailed enquiry illuminates many of the hidden places of American life. 
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One’s impression of the high degree of religious practice in America is con- 
firmed by the figure of 70 per cent of Detroit Catholics who attend Mass at 
least on Sundays. (Among Jews there has been a serious weakening of religious 
attendance, with a figure of twelve per cent present for weekly worship at 
synagogue). About a third of white Protestants go to church each Sunday, and 
fifty per cent of negro Protestants are estimated to do so. Catholics express 
much the most consistent degree of religious belief: Protestants tend to be 
much more organization-minded: forty-seven per cent of the Catholic clergy 
are Irish, though only fourteen per cent of the laity have Irish origins—the 
book is full of fascinating details which give vitality to the picture it draws of 
the religious communities of Detroit. And itsconclusions are of greatimportance 
in analysing the conflicts, especially those of race relations, which the complexity 
of American society has created. It is easy to generalize, to complain that pro- 
gress in establishing tolerance and social justice is so slow. Professor Lenski’s 
book points to the likely effects of the increase of Catholicism at the expense of 
white Protestantism, and the tendencies he has discerned should strengthen the 
Catholic opinion that seeks to use its strength to unite and not to divide the 
American society. 

ILLTUD EVANS, O.P. 


RELIGION AND ECONOMIC ACTION, by Kurt Samuelsson; Heinemann; 21s. 


This book is an iconoclastic tour de force. In the space of one hundred and fifty 
pages Dr Samuelsson surveys the whole field of the Weberian and related 
hypotheses and finds them utterly wanting. Inevitably in a work so compre- 
hensive and condensed scholars will find fault with specific points. It seems 
difficult, however, to believe that when the dust has settled from this encounter, 
Weber’s theory will retain even the semblance of an accepted doctrine. 

The essence of Weber’s thesis was that Capitalism was the child of the Pro- 
testant spirit. The particular features of Puritanism which Weber believed were 
loaded with economic significance, were the concept of “The Calling’ and the 
emphasis on asceticism which in economic terms was synonomous with thrift. 
These relatively abstract considerations were apparently supported by some 
statistical work of Offenbacher’s, which was taken to prove that in certain 
German states of mixed religion, Protestant children were more in evidence at 
the Realgymnasium where it was thought that an education particularly suit- 
able to businessmen was given. 

Dr Samuelsson proceeds to give an account of the elaborations and detrac- 
tions of this theory which in itself will make this book indispensable to under- 
graduate essayists. The work of past critics of Weber, such as Brentano and 
Robertson, is found inadequate because in the last resort they all aver that the 
theory contains an element of truth, microscopic though it may be. Dr Samuel- 
sson takes a different view. He maintains that when the whole corpus of anti- 
Weberian criticism is assembled, it becomes clear that however subtly modified 
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the thesis is untenable. 

The evidence is then reviewed. Examples of non-puritan capitalistic practice 
and theory are paraded for our inspection. It is shown that the puritan fathers, 
far from encouraging acquisitiveness and worldly success, hedged all commerci- 
al activity with many qualifications and warnings and that American business- 
men who engaged in anterior philosophical reflection on their success were 
largely deluding themselves. Although Dr Samuelsson’s treatment of Richard 
Baxter is rather unsatisfactory and J. D. Rockefeller is most unreasonably 
maligned, this evidence is otherwise impressive. 

One of the most useful chapters in the book is that devoted to illustrating 
how tenuous the historical connection between Protestantism and economic 
progress really was. Dr Samuelsson shows that time and again where Pro- 
testantism and progress were concurrent there is no proof of causality and that 
indeed alternative ‘natural’ explanations are available. On the other hand he 
points out that Catholic Belgium was second only to England in producing a 
spectacular industrial revolution. 

Although we are told on page two that Weber’s starting point was Offen- 
bacher’s statistical work on education in German states of mixed faith, Dr 
Samuelsson reserves his analysis of these findings for his last chapter, where it 
makes a very fine, if somewhat theatrical, coup de grace. For not only is it shown 
that Weber uncritically accepted Offenbacher’s tables, which in one instance 
contained an important arithmetical error which strengthened his case, but Dr 
Samuelsson also points out that the apparently disproportionate number of 
Protestants in the Realgymnasium can be explained by the fact that the Real- 
gymnasiums tended to be situated in areas, usually towns, where Protestants 
were concentrated. Within these areas the proportion of Protestant children 
attending the Realgymnasium wasalmost exactly equal to the proportion of Pro- 
testantsin the total population. Any number of accidental reasons could be adduced 
to explain why some German Protestants in these states tended tolive in towns. 

It may well be that historians will continue to juggle with the nebulous 
concepts of Protestantism and capitalism till the world’s end. From the statis- 
tician’s pointof view Weber’s theory stands revealed as an image with feet of 
clay. 

CHRISTOPHER HOWE 


MAN AND METAPHYSICS, by Régis Jolivet; translated by B. M. G. Reardon; 
Burns and Oates (Faith and Fact Series); 8s. 6d. 


It cannot be said that this book has much relevance to the English philosophical 
scene. On the first page of the first chapter the science of being is described as 
‘the science of the unknowable’, and although the statement is immediately 
qualified (‘so far at least as its object, as we shall see, is not an object’) a positi- 
vistic analyst is likely to shut the book at this point. On the next page we are 
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told that it is ‘because metaphysical philosophy has as object the whole of our 
experience that it lacks an object’ which clears things up a bit, but then one 
wants to know why its object should have been described as unknowable. The 
answer to that seems to emerge on p. 33: ‘Appearance is appearance of being: 
the visible is the invisible manifested . . . It is spoken of as “invisible” simply in 
order to signify that it is not visible as a thing and that it is offered only to the 
perception of the mind’, But our analyst, even if he gets so far, will not make 
much of this as it stands. On p. 35 metaphysical realities are described as the 
‘meaning or reason’ of sense-objects, and on p. 38 we find: “Being—to risk 
speaking about it analogically—is not a thing but the immanent meaning of 
everything which in some manner or other exists . . . ’ From this one might 
suppose that Mgr Jolivet is talking about an ‘experience of the absolute’. But 
on p. $4 he explicitly disallows this explanation (“very many modern thinkers 
consider themselves unable to meet the objections of positivism except by in- 
voking an “experience” or “intuition” of the absolute such as we ourselves 
decline to admit . . .’). Our analyst, rightly or wrongly, will probably find this 
talk of ‘meaning’ incomprehensible. He may accept Mgr Jolivet’s strictures on 
the Vienna Circle (p. 69), but he will observe that this is ancient history and 
has little to do with contemporary English attitudes to metaphysics. 

This is not to say that the book is without its uses—far from it. Such books are 
seldom read, presumably, by the unconverted. And the converted who want 
to know what has been going on in France will find much to interest them, 
especially in regard to Sartre and Merleau-Ponty (although it must be confessed 
that we run into unnecessarily heavy weather over the latter’s ‘essential rela- 
tivism’). There are illuminating quotations from philosophers of very diverse 
tempers, Bergson and Blondel, Brunschvieg and Gusdorf, and the Platonic- 
Augustinian tradition is drawn upon extensively and effectively ; the usual 
arguments against philosophical agnosticism are presented in a modern dress, 
and there are valuable obiter dicta scattered throughout the book. It is rather 
rambling and repetitious, but in a book of this kind there are advantages in that. 
It may be recommended for the public for which the Faith and Fact books are 
primarily intended—with one important reservation, if I may be allowed to 
raise a controversial issue. The matter in question comes to a head on p. 110: 
‘what is called a “proof” of God’s existence is less a proof, in the scientific 
meaning of the word, than the expression, in a technical and more or less 
complicated form, of an intuition—in the sense of a spontaneous and, in some 
sort, immediate inference—whereby every man, by virtue of the rational 
necessities which he cannot but admit, grasps in his experience of being itself a 
relationship to God which defines it . . .’ It seems to me that Mgr Jolivet does 
not succeed in distinguishing the ‘intuition’ which, as we have seen earlier, he 
rejects and that which he accepts, and that he tries to use at the same time both 
the arguments of those who adopt an inferential approach to the question of 
God’s existence and the arguments of those who adopt an intuitional one. I have 
argued at length in my own contribution to the Faith and Fact series (with 
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particular reference to Mgr Jolivet’s earlier book The God of Reason) that this 
cannot be done, and this is not the place to pursue the topic. 
ILLTYD TRETHOWAN, 0.5.3, 


PROSPECT FOR METAPHYSICS, edited by Ian Ramsey; Allen and Unwin; 25s. 
PERSONS IN RELATION, by John Macmurray; Faber and Faber; 30s. 


Prospect for Metaphysics is the title given to the collection of papers read at 
Downside Abbey in 1959. It is perhaps a rash title, which must surely produce 
disappointment, for very little prospect appears —at least in this milieu. It 
would seem that if one is going to contribute in any way towards showing the 
prospects of something, there must be at least some unity of mental attitude 
towards it. Most of the papers in this collection exhibit a definite uneasiness 
with regard to the very possibility of metaphysics, and none of them show any 
indication of an explicitated awareness of its nature—a sine qua non for a 
dynamically directional, and therefore humanly relevant, metaphysics: those 
qualities in fact which would make the word prospect significant. The papers by 
Professor A. H. Armstrong (Platonism) and Professor H. D. Lewis (God and 
Mystery) give us however genuine expressions of metaphysical thought in 
action, although the paper on Platonism is unfortunately slight and somewhat 
casual and has even to be printed with what amounts to an apology as post- 
script. Professor Lewis’ paper is very interesting, showing as it does how the 
relationship to God in metaphysics has an essentially ‘trans-rational’ element. 
This is most important; but unfortunately his paper is such, I should have 
thought, as only to be really appreciated in a context where the possibility and 
nature of metaphysics is well estalished and its prospect is being questioned 
(reflexively) rather than merely queried. The general impression given by these 
papers is that the subject, though certainly not intentionally, is hardly being 
seriously treated. Isthis book then to be taken seriously asa contribution to English 
thought? It would be almost inconceivable by contrast for any book with such 
atitleto be produced on the Continent withsuch an essentially amateurish content. 
Persons in Relation is a very different matter. This is the second volume of the 
Gifford lectures delivered in 1954. The contents are written with both seriousness 
and living spirit, and the work can be considered as a valuable contribution to 
psychological-metaphysical thought (with all its sociological relevances.) The 
aim of the author is largely to eliminate the vast content of unreal abstraction 
which so frequently enters into such considerations, and to show personal being 
as essentially rooted in, and drawing its life-sap from, its contact with other 
persons. Professor Macmurray at times lets his vigorous iconoclasm get too 
much the upper hand and condemns many a traditional concept which would 
in fact probably serve him if he were to re-evaluate it in terms of his own 

philosophical outlook. This is however but a small criticism. 
GILES HIBBERT, 0.P. 
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SONG FOR A BIRTH OR A DBATH, by Elizabeth Jennings; Andre Deutsch; 
10s. 6d. 


Miss Jennings has been faulted in the past for over-smoothness and introspection, 
the price she pays for her technical competence and her honesty. Both qualities 
are present in her new volume of poems, but the promise of a deeper note of 
passion, of involvement, which some poems in A Sense of the World suggested, 
seems now to be being fulfilled: 

Yes, but I have an aching thirst 

Which can’t be quenched by a cool mind. 
The technical competence is still there, the words and phrases, compressed, 
illuminating, seem to fall naturally into rhyming stanzas without strain or 
searching; the numbers come, but one feels that a great deal of hard work and 
ingrained skill must have gone into the invitation. 

It is her honesty which is so impressive as to be alarming, her complete truth- 
fulness about so many aspects of existence which most of us would hide or 
disguise—conflict and failure, and sometimes success, in prayer and love, pain 
and fear: 

The fitful poems come but can’t protect... 
She seems peculiarly sensitive to pain, in others as well as herself, and yet has 
the courage to explore it and make poems out of it. This has its dangers for 
the reader whose temptation is to ask personal questions, following not the path 
into the world through her experience but the backward path towards the 
writer’s personal life. It is for this reason that I am happier (as a critic) with the 
poems where some symbol other than her own person focusses the feeling— 
the sequence of six poems called The Clown, for example, subtle and moving 
poems recalling the acrobats and clowns of Picasso and Rouault, the Duino 
Elegy too that Picasso’s inspired, but still unmistakeably her own: 
And yet his helplessness, 

His lack of tragic gesture, tragic mood, 

Remind me of the abject beast we press 

Our own despairs on, Christ nailed to the wood. 

There are more ways to make a wilderness 

Than we have understood. 

Reading her poems we do begin to understand some of the ways in which we 
make a wilderness, but she is capable also of conveying something of the oases 
that God lays out in it, as in these opening stanzas of another sequence, Notes 
for a Book of Hours: 

Kneeling to pray and resting on the words 

I feel a stillness that I have not made. 

Shadows take root, the falling light is laid 

Smoothly on stone and skin. I lean towards 


Some meaning that’s delayed. 
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It is as if the mind had nervous fingers, 
Could touch and apprehend yet not possess. 
The light is buried where the darkness lingers 
And something grateful in me wants to bless 
Simply from happiness . . . 
BENET WEATHERHEAD, O.?, 


BVERY CHANGING SHAPE, by Elizabeth Jennings; Andre Deutsch; 25s. 


This book is concerned with the relationship between the making of poems and 
the nature of religious experience. Versions of certain chapters originally 
appeared in various reviews, and this fact may in part account for the uneven 
quality of these studies; but only in part. The author is dealing with a theme of 
the greatest importance: the difficulty of living the life of prayer with the 
equipment of the artist. The peculiar anguish of this tension has been expressed 
(yet expressed in triumph) by St Augustine and by St John of the Cross, and it is 
not perhaps surprising that the chapters on these two writers should fall far 
short of studies which required less ambition, notably those of Simone Weil and 
Hart Crane, which seemed to me the most rewarding in the whole series. A 
certain verbosity mars other chapters: dismaying, because her prose appears to 
lack the very qualities which most distinguish her verse, the quiet power of 
understatement and the spare controlled line. One could hardly believe that 
she would so frequently use stock phrases such as ‘effectively’, ‘depicts vividly’. 
The weariness of writing books about books has seeped into her style. If she 
had been moving in her right element, verse, she would have found a mode of 
expression at once more astringent and more vivifying. 

Lovers of silence can acquire a reputation for garrulity when they go on 
talking to their neighbour out of charity. This situation has its anguish, too. 
Curiously, akind of charity may lie behind some of the more diffuse chapters in this 
book, the charity that a silent man learns to show towards his own loquacity. 

In the study of Simone Weil, the author, in a penetrating analysis, achieves 
the concentration, freshness and quiet energy of someone who is at last moving 
freely in a strange element. In Simone Weil's asceticism there is a kind of self- 
humbling which can appear to sail dangerously close to the most deadly and 
subtle spiritual pride. Elizabeth Jennings, in a phrase of clearest insight, says 
something which, so far as I know, has not been said before about Simone 
Weil: ‘It was not humility that she lacked but rather that she possessed the 
wrong kind of humility’. That is to say, she assigned to the moment of prayer 
‘the kind of anxiety which, in human experience, is only proper to the artist— 
the anguish of the poet, whenever words seem to fail his experience’. Gustave 
Thibon put his finger on the root of this conflict when he said that there was a 
terrible self-will at the heart of her self-stripping; the inflexible desire that this 
stripping should be her own work and should be accomplished in her own 
way. Again, Elizabeth Jennings brings out in an arresting way the Jewish need 
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to wander which lies deep in Simone Weil, so that, even when she is talking of 
‘waiting on God’ she was always ‘active, exploring, feverish for fact. Even 
stillness and attentiveness were matters for intellectual examination’. This chap- 
ter bears and rewards close examination. One would indeed wish for it to be 
developed further in a later work. 

MARGARET WILEMAN 


THE MONKS OF QUMRAN, by Edmund F. Sutcliffe, s.j.; Burns and Oates; 30s. 
THE TREASURE OF THE COPPER SCROLL, by John Allegro; Routledge; 35s. 


Popular excitement about and interest in the Dead Sea Scrolls is on the wane. 
Yet books and brochures have poured out of all manner of presses unceasingly. 
Only now is it really possible to assess in a quiet scholarly way, after some 
thirteen years, the total of what has been found, and can we use the new know- 
ledge to throw light on the ancient world and on the background of the New 
Testament. Fr Sutcliffe in The Monks of Qumran has provided a thorough and 
sound introduction to a study of the whole field of Qumran studies. He is not 
grinding an axe or airing a theory, but gives reasonable views and keeps close 
to the texts. The ordering of the matter is admirable. Thus we get chapters on 
the discovery of the library, the site, the buildings, the economic life of the 
community, the date, the “Teacher of Righteousness’ (inevitably !), the main 
heads of doctrine (a most valuable section), ways of life and customs and rela- 
tions with Christianity. The most relevant texts of Philo and Josephus are 
provided to permit comparison. Illustrations, a bibliography and some valuable 
notes contribute to the usefulness of the whole. The ‘monks’ of Qumran is not 
so much an anachronism, as an attempt to characterize the men of Qumran. 
They were in fact first and foremost a religious community or brotherhood; 
and in that very conscious of being a chosen portion, the Golah of Israel, etc. 
We do not, however, accept the dust-jacket’s suggestion that Fr Sutcliffe was 
the first thus to characterize the men of Qumran. Theodore Gaster had stressed 
this aspect some years ago, and indeed had moulded his rather too free transla- 
tion in terms of that viewpoint. 

Fr Sutcliffe in addition gives us a translation of most of the accessible texts. 
There is no doubt that the translations are more accurate, but, alas, literal 
translation has made away with the poetic quality, thus:— 

‘I give thee thanks, O my God, 
for thou hast dealt wonderfully with dust 
and with a figment of clay has worked 
deeds mighty, exceedingly, exceedingly’. 

A translator who is completely accurate and sensitive to the various literary 
styles, especially the poetry of the hymns, is yet to be found. 

The Treasure of the Copper Scroll adds to Mr Allegro’s repertoire of writings 
on the Qumran finds. The treasure, however, is not that which is depicted on 
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the dust jacket, viz., a pot of Tyrian coins found in the ruins of Khirbet Qum- 
ran; that treasure is real enough. But the treasure spoken of in the copper scroll 
belongs to a carefree world of fancy, and is written up in a spirit which escapes 
most of us who are prone to take ancient documents stark seriously only, seck- 
ing all the while to find a possible relationship between the documents and 
history or life as once lived. Mr Allegro believes in the treasure and treasures 
generally; but as the figures given in our copper scroll are fantastic he scales 
them down and compares the ‘semi-jocular substitution of “pound” for 
“shilling” and “shilling” for “penny” among British tradesmen, omnibus con- 
ductors and the like’. By this highly improbable tour de force (surely not an 
appeal to Mancunian usage?) our author arrives at more or less reasonable 
figures for the totals of treasure. 

More curious still is how Mr Allegro has come to publish this scroll, and how 
he has done so. He has dedicated his book to His Majesty King Hussein of 
Jordan, and tells us that he ‘was invited by the then Director of Antiquities, Dr 
Ghuraibi. This invitation has since been renewed by his successors Mr Said 
Durra and Dr Awni Dajani’. There are three questions we would like to ask: 
first, how such a small and lovable country (of which we have such good 
memories) can produce three Directors of Antiquities in three years. Secondly, 
how these three Directors could issue such an invitation, when the publication 
of this scroll had been entrusted to Fr J. Milik by the American School of 
Oriental Research in Jerusalem, the Palestine Archeological Museum, and the 
Ecole Biblique et Archéologique de Jérusalem. (Cf. Revue Biblique LXVI, 1959 
pp. 321-322). Thirdly, how Mr Allegro has in all his work kept complete silence 
about all this and about the editio princeps which is due to appear in “Discoveries 
in the Judean Desert, Vol. III’ (0.u..). 

On a happier plane, let us recognize that Mr Allegro has worked hard and 
rapidly. His transcriptions and notes need to be studied carefully and critically 
and correlated with the editio princeps, of which a first draft or preliminary 
publication, authorized by the Clarendon Press, is in R.B. July 1959, pp. 
321-357. 

Scholars and students can learn much from this text which is in Mishnaic 
Hebrew, and teaches not a little about topography and usages of New 
Testament times. The scroll is itself a treasure—in quite another sense. All 
scholars will be grateful for the skilful way in which the scroll was cut into 
strips and so rendered legible at Manchester University. 

In the present work however, an attempt is made to focus interest on treasure 
or treasures. This might be a device to capture the interest of more general 
readers who would normally be soundly bored by transcription of Mishnaic 
Hebrew and technicalities of Palestinian topography, while hardly sufficiently 
consoled by some excellent photos and good (though rarely original) illustra- 
tions and plans. 

ROLAND POTTER, O.P. 
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THE CHURCH IN CRISIS: the twenty great councils, by Philip Hughes; 
Burns and Oates; 35s. 


No one could have made this piecemeal subject more than a concise reference- 
book without Monsignor Hughes’ pungent mind and keen pen. Written with 
an eye to putting the public of the twenty-first century of our era in the picture 
for the twenty-first council in the series, it could so easily have been “popular 
history’ without an edge; ‘the space’, a lesser historian would have said in his 
space-consuming preface, ‘does not permit more than an outline of the events 
..»” What Mgr Hughes has done is to tell us in plain language why each council 
was summoned, what it enacted, and how it proceeded, with a clarity and eye 
for the relevant that few larger-scale histories attain; (of which good examples 
are his explanation of the real issues of iconoclasm, p. 124ff., his spotlighting of 
the combined dangers of lay investiture and clerical marriage in the tenth 
century as ‘efforts to make some of the great sees hereditary’, and his insistence 
on the comparatively small importance of the infallibility decree in the Vatican 
council), But to all this he has added something of his own: an ability to make 
the subject glow with life, a forthright and usually sound judgment (and no 
fear of judging), and a linking-together of the scattered and familiar events 
into a pattern charged with meaning. 

This derives from the simple fact that these far off events matter now. He 
does not have much sympathy for that prodigious infant of our academic age, 
‘the new type of scholar who is only interested in the event for its own sake’ 
(p. 163); he sees, rightly in my opinion, that some historical events do not 
matter (for the present purpose at least) and others do—obvious perhaps, but 
a golden maxim that makes and unmakes the readability of history books. 
How refreshing it is to read about “bad men’ and ‘good men’ (p. 165); and how 
much more humanly true is the history that writes about them. There are 
things, too, that Mgr Hughes shows in a very new light; e.g., ‘How that great 
crisis that opened in the year 1789 found the Catholic religion everywhere in 
chains . . . its vitality low indeed after generations of captivity to the Catholic 
kings, is one of the commonplaces of history’—is it a commonplace, though:— 
and again we learn how the issue of freeing sees from lay appointment was 
first thrown into the limelight by the fourth council of Constantinople (869-70), 
which I have never seen mentioned in histories of the Investiture contest. Have 
we heard before how it was the same bishop who started the campaign against 
Nestorius in 429 and against Eutyches in 448, Eusebius of Dorylaeum? And 
there are happy phrases that characterize for the public what so many have 
discussed learnedly enough: tenth century Christianity was “delicate, barely 
adolescent’. 

Of course the great weakness of this book (I hope this does not come too 
harshly after what may have seemed like adulation) is lack of continuity. This 
is to some extent remedied by the unified theme-pattern of the councils. One 
of the impressive features of the councils which emerges from this book is the 
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extraordinarily logical order of their subject-matter, and also of the crises of 
growth in doctrine which occasioned them; at the first two the Trinity is 
discussed, at the next four the Incarnation and the Theotokos, at the next two 
the veneration of the saints and of images, and after that the ‘status’ and ‘liberty’ 
of the Church, the sacraments, and so on. Their acts could almost be made to 
read like an ordered Summa theologica. The other link is the developing relation- 
ship between the councils, the patriarchs and the pope, and the way in which 
the general council began as an organ of the imperial church, but was never 
dictated to by an emperor in what it defined, and depended from the earliest 
days on papal confirmation. The term patriarch, we are told, first appears in 
conciliar canons in 870. What is not adequately dealt with is the view held by 
the councils, and by people in general, of the pope’s relation to tradition. The 
sixth general council wrote: “we have followed (the pope’s) teaching, and he 
the patristic and apostolic tradition’. After the council of union at Florence, the 
different interpretations put on the passage in the decree which speaks of the 
pope and tradition were the chief cause of later disunity; and in the Greek 
Orthdox theory it is the supremacy of tradition rather than of a council or of 
the episcopate which makes the pope’s claims seem intolerable. Much more 
could have been made of this theme. 

At times, Mgr Hughes is just a little too eager to press the papal case. His 
interpretation of Pope Honorius’ supposedly heretical letter seems to give the 
pope all the benefit of every doubt; and why he needs to call the condemnation 
by a council of this (advisory and not teaching-the-whole-church) papal letter 
for its heresy a ‘grim moment in the history of councils’ I do not understand, 
Examples of this sort of glibness could, I fear, be multiplied. 

ANTONY BLACK 


SIENA: THE CITY OF THE VIRGIN, by Titus Burckhardt; translated by 
Margaret M. Brown; Oxford University Press; sos. 


Siena must be the most perfect surviving example in Italy of the medieval city. 
Assisi too, no doubt, still looks much as it did in the fourteenth century; but 
Siena is larger and more beautiful. Its beauty is extraordinary. Here the taut 
Tuscan Gothic has a colour and a springing grace that you will hardly find else- 
where. The Renaissance only just touched Siena, and by then the city was past 
her prime, declining as the power of Florence rose: left high and dry on her 
sunbaked hills—‘three ranges of hills spread out like the veins in a leaf’, as Dr 
Burckhardt puts it—Siena is essentially medieval. She is perhaps the most 
striking record left in stone of the culture of the Italian Communes—of that 
living synthesis, apparently so natural and so vital, of Christian piety and 
disciplined freedom expressed in the common life of a free republic. 

These basic elements in the Sienese achievement—the civic feeling, the 
unconscious virility, the equally unconscious piety—Dr Burckhardt brings out 
extremely well in his warm, sensitive, yet scholarly account of the city’s history 
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down to the extinction of her independence in the mid-sixteenth century; and 
also, of course, the third factor, Siena’s share in that strangely powerful stirring 
of artistic genius in Tuscany between the thirteenth and the fifteenth centuries. 
This is far more than a picture book, though the pictures, mostly coloured 
photographs, are a delight. Not that the colour is perfect in every case, but it is 
usually right and the total effect is superb. For his text the author has drawn 
much on contemporary sources: chronicles, letters, sermons, memoranda— 
such, for example, as the report to the civic authorities made by the architects 
appointed to deliberate the tricky business of rebuilding the cathedral in 1321. 
The extracts from the chronicles are mostly about war. Dr Burckhardt rightly 
emphasizes the campaign of Montaperti (not, as he writes it, Montaperto) in 
1260, when Ghibelline Siena, with the aid of German cavalry, humbled Guelf 
Florence. This proved in fact to be the last important success of the Imperialist 
party in central Italy. Within six years the Pope had called in the French under 
Charles of Anjou, and gay Manfred, Frederick’s II’s son, was defeated and slain 
at Benevento. (All this history, of course, clamours recurrently through Dante’s 
poem, as Dr Burckhardt is well aware). But though Imperialism failed, Siena 
did not forget her Ghibelline past; nor, despite the increasing power of Flor- 
ence, did Siena cease to share in the general prosperity of fourteenth century 
Italy, at least down to the Black Death. St Catherine was born into a city still 
thriving and still free. Worth noting, by the way, as one of the many surprises 
which medieval history holds in store for the unwary, is the fact that when 
the Sienese were fighting furiously against the Church party and for the ex- 
communicated Manfred, it never occurred to them not to invoke, with equal 
enthusiasm, the Mother of God, for victory in battle. Our Lady was (and is) 
the city’s Patron; no step in war or politics was taken without recourse to her. 

Perhaps we are given a little too much—twenty pages—on the campaigns of 
1555-7 which brought about the end of the republic and its incorporation into 
the Grand Duchy of Tuscany. But most readers will skip much of this final 


_ chapter. The body of the book is concerned with more heartening themes, 
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with Sienese art and Sienese holiness; and these are well treated, especially— 
which is perhaps surprising—the holiness. I am glad that particular attention is 
given to Lorenzetti’s great frescos, in the town hall, depicting good and evil 
government; they are so splendidly expressive of the medieval civic ideal. Yet 
I miss a reference to Giotto here: his influence is surely visible in Lorenzetti’s 
every line. As for Sienese sanctity, it means, of course, above all St Catherine 
and St Bernadino. Each claims an entire chapter. St Catherine comes out per- 
haps less forcibly than the great Franciscan. Bernadino’s tough and tender 
homeliness, his splendidly humane holiness are admirably conveyed in large 
excerpts from sermons on marriage and on the Holy Name. St Catherine, by 
contrast, seems far more ‘interior’, far more purely contemplative. The stress, 
as Dr Burckhardt lays it, may be a little one-sided. Yet I would not press this 
as an objection, for the long extract given from the letter to Canigiani is so fine 
in itself and so characteristic. It is all to do with the ‘natural inborn light’ of 
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reason, ‘enabling us to distinguish between good and evil . . . light and dark- 
ness, the infinite and the finite’. So the strong clear phrases go on, unfolding 
the great Catherinian themes of man’s calling to eternal life and of the ‘cloud 
of self-love’ which, hiding man from himself, hides God too. Here surely, is the 
essential ‘idea’ which the culture of Siena, in some measure, embodied. 
KENELM FOSTER, 0.P, 


WILFRID SCAWEN BLUNT, a memoir by his grandson the Earl of Lytton; 
Macdonald; 30s. 


In his introduction Lord Lytton tells us that on the death of his mother Judith, 
Blunt’s daughter, in 1957, he and his two sisters decided with one voice that 
the brilliance of their most attractive grandfather should be made known 
without delay. The result is a considerable volume of 367 pages of which nearly 
two-thirds are devoted to Wilfrid Blunt’s public career which in the main 
was dedicated to obtaining justice and independence for the Arab world and 
Egypt in particular, a country which he assisted in her struggle first to throw 
off the Turkish rule and then to avoid the ever increasing domination of 
England. He also championed the cause of Ireland and suffered imprisonment 
in Galway gaol for holding a banned meeting in favour of Home Rule. He 
was a remorseless critic of English rule in India, and as might have been expected, 
energetically embraced the cause of the Boers in the South African war. Nor 
was it only his own country that came under the lash of his indignation; he 
was equally violent in his denunciations of the African adventures of France 
and Belgium. That he was rarely listened to, and still less appreciated, made no 
difference to the energy and extent of his crusade against the oppressions of 
powerful nations, and at least he had the satisfaction of living to see Egypt's 
sovereignity restored to her in 1922, the year of his death. 

The latter part of the memoir gives a lengthy, perhaps too lengthy, account 
of the quarrel between Blunt and his daughter, which was continued to within 
a few weeks of his death when a reconciliation took piace during his last illness. 
Until she was in her middle twenties Judith worshipped her father but was 
then so shocked at hearing of his marital infidelities that she finally broke off all 
communication with him and grew so bitter that she refused to allow her 
children any longer to visit their grandfather and sought as far as possible to 
estrange them from him, as her son confesses. When he lay dying she at last 
relented and not only wrote him letters full of repentenance but paid him a most 
loving visit of farewell. After his death, however, the old feelings of resentment 
returned and finding her son bent on defending his grandfather’s memory she 
decided, he says, ‘that she did not wish to see me again; at intervals during the 
next thirty years she declined to revoke that decision until a few houts before 
her death . . . but she died with peace in her heart and words of peace on 
her lips’. 

Lord Lytton pays an affectionate tribute to his grandmother, Lady Anne 
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Blunt, Byron’s grand-daughter, whose gentle and humble character formed so 
startling a contrast not only to those of her grandparents but of her own hus- 
band and daughter. Judith indeed inherited her mother’s great beauty but none 
of her gentle patience, yet even Anne for all her forgiving nature found it 
impossible after 1905 to go on living with Wilfrid although there was neither 
harshness nor malice in her heart and she kept up an affectionate correspondence 
with him until her death in Egypt in 1917. One of their married difficulties had 
been Anne’s conversion to Catholicism followed by a most exemplary life in 
contradistinction to that of her husband, who although brought up a Catholic 
had not persevered in the practice of his faith. It not infrequently happens in 
cases where a Catholic has been careless in his religion that mystery surrounds 
his deathbed, and this was so at Blunt’s death, for although during his last 
illness he had given many signs of piety, particularly in the way of prayer, those 
attending him had no definite assurance that he had returned to his faith, and 
as he had directed his burial to take place in his own grounds it was, through 
some misunderstanding, performed without any religious ceremonies. The 
grave, however, was later on blessed by Fr Vincent McNabb, 0.?., who had 
visited Blunt about a month before his death and had given him the last 
Sacraments. This was recently revealed by Sir Shane Leslie in The Tablet of 
June 24 of this year, and it explains Fr McNabb’s words quoted by Lord 
Lytton, “Your grandfather is all right—you have no cause to worry’. 

On this note the book closes and we can feel sure that although the author’s 
work contains much sad reading it will retain throughout for its readers much 
of the attraction which Blunt possessed in so marked a degree, and which his 
grandson has so well succeeded in making known. 


WALTER GUMBLEY, O.P. 
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